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To prevent possible misconception, the State 
Board of Education states that the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education is conducted under the auspices 
of the Board, and is designed to promote the inter- 
ests of education in the State. No individual is in 
any way financially interested therein. Every 
Superintendent and teacher to be fully abreast of 
his or her work should, in the judgment of the 
Board, take and read the Journal. 


\t a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, held in Richmond, November 23, 1911, the 
above resolution was adopted, and was ordered 
As 

been stated before on several occasions, 
this Journal is a part of the Department of 
Public Instruction. It contains all informa- 
tion in regard to new orders and regulations 


to appear in every issue of this Journal. 





passed by the State Board of Education. In 
addition to this, according to the opimion of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Virginia, and in the opinion of the leading 
Public Instruction and 
prominent educators in the United States, this 


Superintendents of 


Journal is equal to any published in any State 
of the Union. 
articles that bear directly upon the teacher’s 
work and furnishes material for the teacher's 


It contains, month after month, 


improvement. It publishes month by month be- 
yond the scope of most school journals suitable 
music for the teacher’s use, and stands first 
of all for real culture, that which, above all 
else, counts most for the teacher's efficiency. 


As we stated in the October issue, the out- 


look for the Journal is better than at any 
time in the past. Many of the division super- 
intendents have sent in as subscribers the 


names of all their teachers and trustees, but 
we have not heard from quite a number of the 
division superintendents as to what support 
they will give to the Journal. In 
of several divisions where we have been in- 


the case 


formed that the county boards have ordered 
the ex- 
pense of the county fund, we have not yet re- 
the list of This 


the success of the Journal. 


the Journal sent to the teachers at 


militates 
We see 
no reason why any division superintendent 
hold back the names of teachers 
already employed, because two or three more 


ceived teachers. 


against 
should 


teachers will be employed later. This simply 
keeps out of the hands of the teachers already 
engaged in work material which they need 
and should have. 


In case of those counties that give no sup- 
port to the Journal, we repeat what we have 
said before, that a division superintendent 
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who cannot influence either his teachers or 
his school boards to subscribe for the Journal 
is either indifferent or incompetent. When the 
State of Virginia has to keep in office as pen- 
sioners those whose duty it is to look after 
and direct school] affairs in their respective di- 
visions, it is simply a waste of money. It 
were better for the amount paid the division 
superintendent who does not earn his salary 
to be given the teachers that really do earn 
theirs. If there is any one occupation in life 
that demands activity, it is that of the educa- 
tor, for the schools are the foundation of all 
the various professions and occupations of 
life. 
a st 


Christmas 


On the 25th of this month, in every Chris- 
land the birth of Christ 
All teachers should instruct their pu- 


tian will be cele- 


brated. 


pils why this is a holiday (originally spelled 


holy-day). As the Wise Men of the East came 
seeking the manger where the Christ-child was 
born, bringing their gifts, so we, in giving our 
gifts, should be mindful of the first Christ- 
It is the time for the filling of empty 
It has become 


mas. 
stockings and empty hearts. 
pre-eminently a children’s holiday, but. still 
we grown-ups would fain hang again our 
stocking around the old home fireplace. In 
our gifts, let us remember more those that 
need than those that have a plenty. We say 
with Charles Dickens, “God bless Christmas.” 


a Fa 


The Story of the Nativity 
Lucy S. Coleman 

Tne Srory as Tonp wx THe KINDERGARTEN 
With the approach of Christmas, with its 
message of joy and peace to the waiting world 
comes the perfect story, the ideal of childhood, 
than which nothing better can be found in the 
whole range of literature for home, Sunday 
and day school. Few fully realize the power, 
majesty snd pathos of this marvelous story 
as rendered by the evangelists, a simple ac- 
count of the one event which brought to man- 


kind what the wisest philosophers and sages 


poured out upon suffering, toiling humanity, 
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art has brought her treasures of light and 
had failed to bring, the Brotherhood of Man 
and the Fatherhood of God. 

To aid in this revelation of divine love 
beauty. In telling this sublime story the 
mother, the kindergartner, the Sunday School 
teacher should prepare the way with picture, 
song and music. The childish imagination 
and sympathy are aroused by pictures, good 
reproductions from the great masters, not 
gaudy lithographs and chromos. Give them an 
ideal of an angel by showing those tenderly 
beautiful creations of Fra Angelice, adding to 
the conception by telling them that this holy 
man painted on his knees and because he loved 
angels and painted so many of them he was 
giver the name of “Brother Angel.” Intro- 
duce any of the great Madonnas of Raphael, 
Perugino, Luini, Da Vinci, Van Dyck, Muril- 
lo, to heighten the ideal of mother-love and 
care. Such works as Correggios “Holy 
Night,” Dobson’s “Bethlehem,” Lerolle’s “Vis- 
it of the Shepherds,” complete the appeal to 
childish wonder through the eye, when aided 
by short, simple explanations, letting them 
have plenty of time to leok their fill and then 
tell what they see and think. Strengthen the 
impression by a further appeal to the sympa- 
thies by a few songs first played over softly 
and with expression. Here let remark 
parenthetically that the opportunity is often- 
est lost, for the musician, like the child and 
teacher, must be in harmony with the glori- 
ous theme,—one loud chord, one jar in the har- 
mony or melody can undo the work of a whole 


me 


morning. Among the songs chosen may be 
feund “Upon this Happy Morning.” “Under 
the Stars One Holy Night.” “Once a Little 
Sabv Lay.” and others carefully selected. 

When the way has been thus prepared, the 
children quiet, but eager and expectant, the 
kindergartner herself full of wonder, rever- 
ence and worship, may tell the story in some 
such simple words as follows: 

Long, long ago, over nineteen hundred years 
ago, a little baby was born. His father’s name 
was Joseph and his mother was called Mary. 
Now it so happened that the governor of that 
country had sent out a message that every- 
one, man and woman, should go to his own 
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ty and be enrolled, which is, to have one’s 
name written in a book. Bethlehem was the 

ty to which Mary and Joseph belonged, and 

was a very long journey from Nazareth 
here the two now had their home. 

When Joseph and Mary arrived at Bethle- 
em they went to the inn where travellers usu- 

lly stay, but there they were told that the 
house was full and not even an empty bed 
remained, because the whole city was crowd- 
ed with those who, like Mary and Joseph, had 
ome from afar and near to be enrolled. 

It was now quite late and Joseph seeing 
that Mary was very tired knew that they 
could go no further and his heart was trou- 
bled. While he wondered what they should 
do. a message came that there was room in a 
stable near by, in a sort of a cave, and here 
were animals also, asses, cows and oxen. It 
late to look further Joseph and 
Mary followed the messenger and went to the 
stable. 


being tor 


That night while the whole town was asleep 
and Mary and Joseph were in the stable the 
little Baby was born. They wrapped Him in 
swaddling clothes and called Him Jesus. A 
bright light shone round about Him so that 
the animals drew near and looked with won- 
der in their eyes. They had no bed in which 
to lay Him, so Mary placed her Babe in a 
manger, in the fresh sweet hay that the ani- 
mals love. A manger is the place where the 
animals eat the hay and this manger was full. 

Joseph and Mary knelt beside the manger 
with joyful faces and folded hands for they 
knew that this was the most blessed Baby that 
ever was or ever would be born and that some 
lav the whole world would be glad of His 
oming. 


While these things were passing inside the 
stable. outside on the hills, in the still night 
time, under the light of the stars there were 
-hepherds who kept watch over their flocks. 
Shepherds are men, kind and good, who take 

ire of the sheep and keep the wolves away. 
(hey used to carry crooks in their hands to 

elp them drive away whatever harms the 
heep. Sometimes when a sheep or one of the 
ttle lambs strays away and gets lost from 


the flock the shepherd will leave all the rest 
and go and look for that lost lamb and bring 
it back to the sheepfold because he loves all 
the sheep 

On this night when everything was quiet 
and still and even the sheep were asleep, all 
of a sudden a bright light shone out from 
Heaven so that all about the shepherds was as 
bright as day. Then was heard the most beau- 
tiful music and singing ever known on earth. 
The simple shepherds were filled with wonder 
and astonishment so they listened again: 


“Glory to God!” the angels sang. for these 
were angel voices that made the heavenly mu 
sic, “Glory to God on High and Peace and 
Good Will on Earth to Men!” 

Then did the shepherd folk begin to be 
afraid when an angel came down to them and 
bade them fear not, for unto them and all the 
Then the 
ange! showed them a beautiful star shining 
right over the stable where the Child, the 
Christ-Child they called Him, was lying in 
Now, no longer afraid, but joyful 


world had been born a Saviour. 


a menger. 
and glad, the shepherds arose and went down 
the hill and up to the city to see Him. 

At this same time there were three wise men 
in far countries who, having heard of this 
wonderful Child, wanted to go and find Him, 
that they too, like Joseph and Mary and the 
Shepherds might adore Him. 
set out on his journey, each on a camel, for 
there were no railroads nor steamboats in 


So each one 


those days, and those people who had long 
journeys to make must ride on camels, for 
there were such long stretches of sandy. hot 
desert to cross that camels were the only beasts 
that could stand it. 

After a long day’s ride these wise men met 
together on their way and finding that each 
was in search of the Christ-Child they de- 
cided to travel the rest of the way together. 
“And besides.” said they to each other. “We 
have seen His star in the East and we know 
that we shall find Him.” So they journeyed 
on in each other’s company and as they rode 
their speech was of the Christ-Child and of 
how glad they would be to find Him and to 
know Him. 
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very dark and as they rode 
moved ever in front of them 


It was now 
along the star 
and thus they knew they were going in the 
right direction. 


$y and by the star stopped and stood right 
over a stable and they wondered exceedingly 
as they expected to find a great king in a 
Nevertheless they got down 
into the stable. 


gorgeous palace, 
from their and 
There. lying upon his mother’s knee was the 
Baby they had come from afar to find—and 
far, far more beautiful than any that ever was 
seen. They, like all the others, fell on their 
knees before Him with folded hands and 
thankful hearts. Presently returning to their 
camels they brought unto Him gifts from afar, 
one of gold, one of frankincense, one of myrrh. 


camels went 


When they had presented their gifts and 
done worship to the beautiful Christ-Child, 
mounting their camels, they returned another 
way each to his own country. 

This then was the first Christmas and ever 
since then people all over the world have 
loved one another and given gifts to make the 
world happy on the blessed Christ-Child’s 
Birthday ! 

She who believes that man is the highest 
product of Nature, that in Him the Divine is 
incarnate, that in the person of the historic 
Christ, God has revealed Himself to human- 
ity—she can tell this story, and her simple 
faith and love will make it a never-to-be-for- 
gotten experience to the least of those little 
ones of whom it has been said that the king- 
dom of heaven is for such as these. 


5 ad »* 


On the Night When the Christ Was Born 


There'll be many and many a poor little boy 
Who will pillow his head with a sigh, 
And the tear drops will start, and a weight 
press the heart 
When Santa Claus passes him by. 
For down by the hovels, and away o’er the 
moor, 
By the homes of the weary and wern, 
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No reindeers will prance, with the jingling of 
bells, 
To proclaim that the Christ child was born. 


When the night shades descend on the eve of 
His birth 
And the stars twinkle down from the sky, 
There'll be many and many a poor little girl 
Who will stifle her prayers with a sigh; 
And many a mother will croon o’er her babe 
As she sits all alone and forlorn, 
And swoon in despair, as she nestles it there, 
On the night when the Christ child was born. 


There'll be many a wanderer adrift in the 
world 
With none to protect or uphold 
From the snares of the fowler enmeshing the 
feet, 
And the wiles of the wicked and bold. 
There'll be many a waif, alone in the street, 
With garments all tattered and torn; 
Not even a manger to pillow his head, 
On the night when the Christ child was born. 


There'll be gaunt eyes, and cheeks all sunken 
and sad, 
Which the crumbs from thy board would re- 
store ; 
There’ll be hunger and wretchedness stalking 
abroad, 
And begging, perhaps, at thy door. 
There'll be squalor and nakedness, sorrow and 
pain, 
And hearts that are bleeding and torn; 
There'll be wavering feet at the parting of 
ways, 
On the night when the Christ child was born. 


’Twas with such that the Nazarene walked on 
the earth, 
And proclaimed that who gave, in His name, 
A cup of cold water, or clothed them, or fed, 
Did ever to Him e’en the same. 
Then ye who are blest by the Giver of all 
Do not pass them in pitiless scorn; 
Let thy hunds open wide and thy treasures 
divivle, 
On the night when the Christ child was born. 
—Beecher W. Waltermire. 
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A Child’s Christmas Prayer 


Please ’issen, dear Lord Jesus, 
To what I pray to-night; 

I dess you'll never mind it, 
If it doesn’t sound jes’ right. 


I’m doin’ to ask a favor, 
My mamma says I may, 
Betause to-mollow’s Ch’istmas, 
Your velly own birfday. 


You see I’ve hung my tottin’, 
But never mind vat now, 

I ‘spose it will be cram full, 
It always is somehow. 


It’s bout poor little chillen 
I want to ’peak to you; 

Ve ones my mamma doesn’t know. 
Dear Ch’ist what will vey do? 


Please make ’em have a good time, 
An’ give ’em lots of toys, 

An’ books, an’ coats, an’ mittens, 
Fings good for girls an’ boys. 


I don’t know how you'll do it, 
But ‘pose you know ve way, 
O please let everybody 
Be happy Ch’istmas day. 


—L. B. C., in Youth’s Companion. 
es & 
Wild Turkeys 


Once more we call upon the teachers in 
tural districts of Virginia to teach their pu- 
pils the value of a live wild turkey rather 
than the price of a dead one. Year after year, 
this most splendid game bird is slaughtered 
for market purposes and sold from one dollar 
to two and a half dollars, when his real worth 
living, either domesticated or captured, is 
is from fifteen to twenty-five dollars. A cross 
of a pure wild turkey with a tame turkey 
produces a hardier and more beautiful bird 
than the domesticated one. There is great de- 
mand for live wild turkeys for breeding pur- 
poses and for stocking game preserves and for 
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zoological gardens. We call upon the teachers 
in every section of the State to interest the 
members of the General Assembly in this mat- 
ter, and to try to get a bill passed by the next 
Legislature preventing the sale of wild tur- 
keys for food purposes. 


a a 


Membership in the Co-operative Educa- 
tive Association 

Quite frequently we hear these questions. 
“What is the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion?” “How may I become a member? As 
an answer to these questions we have printed 
a little folder setting forth the aims and work 
of the Association. We have also had printed 
several hundred handsome Certificates of 
Membership. In the near future we propose 
to send a communication to the division super- 
intendents, the school principals and the cel- 
lege men of the State, asking them to become 
members of our organization. The annual fee 
for active membership is only 25 cts., the idea 
being not so much to raise funds as to secure 
a definite membership of persons who will 
feel and interest in our work. We think it 
would be fine for the leading teachers and 
school men of the State to thus show their 
interest in the citizens’ organization, and we 
furthermore promise to give full value for the 
amount paid by mailing to the members valu- 
able educational literature. Will you not join? 


Prizes 1s Connection Witu Junior Leacues. 


School clubs are our hobby at this time. We 
wish to interest you in this movement. Every 
school has some kind of pupils’ organization— 
a literary society perhaps. This organization 
of ours is more than a literary society. Its 
purpose is not merely to promote debates and 
declamations, but athletics, and every form 
of school improvement. For instance, we offer 
a prize of ten dollars to the girl making the 
best handmade cook apron, and we send a 
pamphlet telling how to make this apron. We 
offer ten dollars in gold to the boy giving the 
best account of how he made a few simple 
experiments in agriculture, and we furnish 
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him a pamphlet telling all about these experi- 
ments. 
tuberculosis catechisms, and ten dollars in gold 


We supply the boys and girls with 


is offered the one writing the best composi- 
tion on this important subject. Have you seen 
a copy of our little booklet on School Clubs 
for boys and Girls? If not, send to our office 
And 


don’t forget that we desire you to carry out 


for one and also for a sample button. 


any part of this scheme that impresses you 
favorably; it is not necessary to do all that is 
suggested. We are particularly interested in 
that part of the work for which prizes are 
offered. Write to us for information. 


Pusiic Lecrures 1x Rurat Hieu ScHoors. 


We have recently issued a pamphlet giving 
a list of available speakers for this work. 
Send for a copy. 


Patron’s Day. 


The observance of this day was a great suc- 
From the reports received, we find that 
over 600 schools had Patron’s Day exercises, 
and we feel confident that half of the 
schools reported. From the reports received 


cess, 


not 


we would say that Buckingham county made 
the greatest success of the day. More than one 


hundred and twenty-five leagues were organ- 
ized. Will leagues send a list 
of their Mrs. L. R. Dashiell? 


Patron’s Day will be observed next year. 


not these 


officers to 
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The Sparrow’s Nest 
Eva E. Cowling, Alexandria 

Early one spring two little English spar- 
rows selected a window sill of our schoolroom, 
as a plac® to build their nest. When the jani- 
tor opened the blinds, he would tear out the 
nest. The persevering little birds would be- 
gin to build again. One Monday morning we 
found that they had completed their little 
home and were housekeeping. 

I talked about the little birds to the chil- 
dren, and told them that the birds had worked 
so diligently, and had persisted in spite of 
many discouragements. They were brave 
birds, and seemed to have confidence in us. 
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It was rather hard to create an interest ip 
English sparrows, because they were regarded 
as pests. The boys had not been trained to 
have any sentiment for them. One boy said, 
“My father told me to kill all the English 
sparrows that I can.” 

They asked me if there would be any pun- 
ishment for destroying the nest. I was too 
wise to be caught that way. I said, that I 
thought any one who would be so cruel as to 
break up “our little bird’s home” would be 
too cowardly to acknowledge it. 

The nest was against the glass. We could 
not raise the window, because that would de- 
stroy the nest. We could not see inside the 
nest, and when the little brood was hatched 
it was hard for the children to restrain their 
curiosity. When the birds began to feed the 
young ones, the interest was great, and the 
seats near that window were considered the 
best. It was rather trying when the little 
children would raise their hands and I sup- 
posed they wanted some information, to be 
told, “The bird has just gone in with a worm 
in its mouth.” 

As the birds required so many worms, I 
had to tell the children it was not necessary to 
tell me every time they saw the birds carry 
food to the young ones. 

When the birds grew large enough to come 
out on the window sill, one little venturesome 
bird went too near the edge, and fell upon 
the shed and was killed. They brought it to 
me, all regretting its early death. Three little 
birds were taught to fly from that window 
sill. 

That one little incident taught the children 
to take more interest in birds. One boy, who 
had delighted in robbing birds’ nests, said he 
did not want to break up the little birds’ 
homes now. 

That little nest became the basis of many 
nature studies. The children learned to ob- 
serve closely, and taught me many things 
about the birds of the woods. 

The ethical lesson of that bird’s nest was 
valuable. Our neighbors’ little chickens would 
insist upon coming on the playground, at- 
tracted by the crumbs left from the lunches. 
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When the boys were playing ball, they would 
metimes lose a home run rather than hurt a 
itle chicken that was in the way. 

[rue, they were country boys, and had 
chickens of their own, ana had learned to love 
and value them. It was a lesson, too, in teach- 
ing them to respect their neighbor’s property. 
The children were kinder to the helpless, and 
more gentle to each other. They learned at 
least two valuable lessons in life—patience, 
and self-control—for it was a great tempta- 
tion to them to raise that window and peep 
inside the nest. 


st Sd 


The Gift and Favor Form of Bribery 

J. W. Crabtree, Late Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion (State of) Nebraska 
Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 

The back door is not used for exit only. 
In teaching ethics the main entrance must al- 
ways be through the front door, but it is 
sometimes of advantage to gain entrance from 
the rear. In other words it is almost as peda- 
gogical to teach young people to avoid wrong- 
doing as to teach them the principles of right- 
doing. Permit me to gain entrance on this 
occasion through the back door. 

Owing to the frequent charges of graft and 
corruption in text-book adoptions in Minne- 
sota an investigating committee was appointed 
a few years ago. As a result of the findings 
of this committee the last legislature passed 
laws controlling the sale of text-books very 
similar to Nebraska laws, excepting providing 
heavy penalties on book companies for disre- 
garding the provisions of law, and also pro- 
viding severe penalties for superintendents 
and teachers who receive pay in form of com- 
missions or presents on books sold in their 
schools. 

Will it be necessary for Nebraska to amend 
her text-book laws by providing penalties on 
book companies and teachers who disregard 
the law, or is public sentiment strong enough 
to hold in check the forms of corruption dis- 
covered by the Minnesota investigation? The 
teaching ideals in our State are such that the 
unscrupulous book man finds this a poor field 
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for purchasing influence. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the new and unsuspecting principal 
or teacher is sometimes imposed upon and cor- 
rupted even in Nebraska. 

Is it not the duty of those who have been 
longer in the service to caution those just en- 
tering upon the duties of our profession 
against these text-book influences which may 
be brought to bear upon them? Why not in 
all our normal schools and at the first teach 
ers’ meeting of the vear in every county have 
that as one cf the topics for discussion’ In 
some instances it may be well for those who 
have had several years’ experience to see that 
they do not step over the ethical line them 
selves. Let us advise young principals and 
teachers rot to place themselves under obliga 
tions to companies by accepting presents or 
favors of any kind from school book men. 
For instance, while it is proper where a 
change is contemplated in text-books to re- 
ceive sample books for examination. it is 
highly improper and the first step towards 
larger evi!s to accept from the company other 
desirable hooks from their list for the private 
library. The one who receives these books 
will likely later accept from the text-book 
company 4 dictionary or a desk purchased 
especially for him. These gifts can be for no 
other purpese than to purchase the teacher's 
influence. In some respects it is more dis- 
reputable to accept this form of pay than to 
accept a commission outright. Another way 
of purchas'ng the principal’s or teacher's in- 
fluence is by paving the hotel bill and bearing 
other expenses at the district, State, and other 
associations. The corrupt agent makes exten- 
sive use of this method of getting business. 

It is surprising to note the extent to which 
even some of our excellent lady superinten- 
dents are annoved at the meetings of teachers’ 
associations by certain book men who insist 
on paying their hotel bills and bearing other 


expenses. 


County and city superintendents, both men 
and women, have been greatly embarrassed 
many times by offers to bear all their expenses 
in automobile rides and in other pleasure 
trips at the associations. 


Tt is rumored that 
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some superintendents have been requested to 
attend the next association without expense to 
themselves, and that a few have been ap- 
proached with an offer of payment of election 
expenses. 

The only safe rule to follow is to accept no 
pay or gifts of any kind from those who are 
Remem- 
ber that this reform must come through the 


soliciting business from the school. 


teachers rather than through those soliciting 
business. Remember also that these gifts and 
other favors are given in order to secure your 
influence in getting business for the company, 
having absolutely the same kind of corrupting 
influence that was exerted for so many years 
Let us. all 
join in eliminating those corrupt influences, 
not by turning against all school book men, 
but by resenting any attempt to use graft or 
corrupt methods in getting the text-book busi- 
ness of our schools. Let us teach the new re- 
cruits each year that the highest ideals of our 
profession are absolutely opposed to our ac- 
cepting gifts and unusual favors from firms 
or agents doing business with our schools. Let 


by the railroad system of passes. 


us have in Nebraska such a standard of pro- 
fessional ethics among teachers that it will 
never be necessary to resort to Minnesota pen- 
alties. A word of information and caution 
given in every school and association at the 
beginning of each year would certainly estab- 
lish this higher code of ethics which would 
just as certainly put an end to gift and favor 
bribery in our State. 


& Js 
The Teacher’s Voice 


Young teacher, have you ever thought of 
the power you may wield in your school room 
through your speaking voice? De you realize 
that your voice is the dominant note there dur- 
ing six hours of the day, and that long after 
your words are spoken the echo still lingers in 
the cars of the children? 

Children are often very much annoyed by a 
teacher's voice. Do you ever listen to your own 
voice? Does it ever seem unmusical, harsh, 
even nerve-racking to your pupils? 


In the effort to make herself heard in a large 
room a teacher too often strains her voice 
This is especially the case when she is tired 
The effect of fatigue may be observed very 
soon in the organ of voice. The tones, not 
being properly supported, are gripped by the 
tense throat and are accordingly unpleasant. 
Voice teachers recognize instantly the “school 
ma’am voice,” the high-pitched, strident tone 
produced by a high larynx and having the ef- 
fect of wearing on the sensibilities of the 
children and of the teacher herself. 


Has your voice ever been identified as a 
“school ma’am” voice? Do you know what a 
struggle jt is to overcome this habit when it 
becomes fixed? If you have not yet taken on 
this badge of the profession, begin now to 
guard your speaking voice carefully. Strive 
constantly to give it carrying power and firm- 
ness, and at the same time to acquire a rich- 
ness and a mellowness that are good to hear. 
The first step in the right direction is to train 
your ear to discriminate between good tones 
and faulty ones. Listen to your own voice 
Compare it with other voices. Keep the body 
well poised while sitting and standing so that 
the tone will be properly supported. Direct 
the tone forward and upward, do not allow 
your throat to become tense, and, above 
pitch your voice rather low. 


A well modulated, resonant voice is one of 
the most valuable assets a teacher can possess. 
Recall a well informed, earnest teacher pos- 
sessing practically every charm but a voice. 
You have known such a one. Will you not 
agree that she lacks a valuable asset ? 


Remember that women who sway the multi- 
tude, like Jane Addams, do not need to raise 
the voice above a beautiful conversational tone 
even though they address thousands. 


Let us hear in the school room, then, not the 
flabby, weak voice that betrays a like per- 
sonality; not the harsh, metallic tones of the 
nervous, overworked teacher, but the musical 
sympathetic, characterful voice that has power 
to draw all children to it-—Zleanor Lally, in 
Nebraska Teacher. 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


Ix a Country Scuoor District. 


In company with Supt. W. H. Barksdale, 
I recently spent an entire week visiting the 
schools of Red Bank district, Halifax county. 
It was no pleasure trip; nor was it taken 
simply for the purpose of dropping into a 
school, complimenting teacher and pupils and 
passing on to the next place. The trip was 
planned several weeks ahead, and had as its 
object several definite things for the improve- 
ment of the schools. 

Perhaps the main reason of the trip was to 


seek an answer to the following question: 
What may a superintendent do, as he visits his 
schools, to improve conditions? Therefore, I 


hope the superintendents will try to wade 
through this narrative. 

And my teacher friend out in the small ru- 
ral school, will you not read what follows? 
Imagine, if you please, that we are visiting 
your school on this trip. Perhaps some of the 
things good and bad we saw in the schools 
visited would also be found in yours; perhaps 
the suggestions we offered on the trip will bene- 
fit you. 


Tue District. 


Let us first of all take a glance at this dis- 
trict. Red Bank is country sure enough, as 
they say. There is one small town in the dis- 
trict, Virgilina, and here we find an excellent 
graded high school of about one hundred pu- 
pils, taught by three teachers, two of whom 
hold prefessional certificates. This school con- 
tains a music department, has a good library, 
and connected with it is a wide-awake school 
improvement league. 

Outside of the town we find a wild rolling 
country, beautiful when the sun sets way over 
yonder behind the hills, but presenting to the 
visitor a dreary and lonely appearance. It 
is a poor agricultural section, the homes are 
small and far removed from the public roads, 
the people are just good, plain tobacco farmers. 
There are the usual number of churches, 


a dispensary, and a few illicit stills. Out im 
this section at intervals of about three miles 
we find the schools—six one-room and three 
two-room buildings. 

The school levies in this district are at the 
maximum. Two of the trustees are engaged 
in commercial pursuits, the third is a farmer— 
all are good capable citizens, devoting as much 
time to the schools as they can spare from 
their private affairs. 


Tue Teacuers. 


In the district outside of the town are twelve 
teachers with certificates, as follows: First 
Grade, 8; Second Grade, 2; Emergency, 1; 
and Normal Training Certificate, 1. All of 
these teachers have had previous experience 
except one. Nine of them are teaching away 
from home; eight are teaching in their present 
schools for the first time. Salaries range from 
$40 to $30 for a term of six months, the most 
glaring inequality in the salaries being that, 
perhaps, the best teacher in the entire district, 
one holding a professional certificate, receives 
only $35 per month for no other reason that I 
can see, except that she teaches the primary 
grades. 


Tue Trip. 


But that I may not weary you, let us see 
something of the schols in this district. Our 
general plan was to visit each school, ascer- 
tain its physical needs, test the pupils, confer 
with the patrons, and close the week with a 
meeting of teachers and trustees for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon certain things for the 
improvement of conditions. We give below 
some notes made during the course of the 
week. 


~ School No. 1.—One-room school; about 35 
pupils. Teacher graduate of a good high 
school; her second year in the work, but first 
at this school. We tested the highest class 


(average age about 12 years) on arithmetic 
and spelling. In arithmetic the test was a sim- 
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ple example in long division, such as 846750 


divided by 34. Out of twelve pupils five ob- 


tained the correct answers. In spelling, the 


same class was given the following words to 
write: Virginia, writing, Halifax, pencil, 


plowing, beautiful, pretty, forest, which the 
results were very good, there being four per- 


fect papers and only twelve mistakes. There 
were seven patrons out at this school, and they 
listened very attentively to our talks. This 


school has raised the necessary funds to ob- 


tain a library. 








School No. 2. 
Tested pupils in writing, results fair. 


Two-room school; about fifty 
pupils. 
Pupils backward in arithmetic. Fine enter- 
tainment here by pupils, who gave evidence 
of being carefully trained. Pretty blackboard 
calendar. Room was ventilated by means of 
windows. Seventeen patrons at the meeting, 
one third of whom were mothers with small 
After talks, one of the patrons, Mr. 


Perkins, promised to act as a committee to get 


children. 
covered water coolers. The teachers and three 
mothers were appointed a committee to raise 
funds for a library. Some of the older pupils 
were designated to see that pictures were ob- 


tained for school room decoration. A leagy 
was organized with Mr. Stewart as president, 

School No. 5.—One-room school; about 
twenty pupils. Teacher attended summer nor. 
Some pictures and pretty maps on the 
Teacher tests pupils each month. 


mal. 
wall. Ques. 
tioned pupils on Virginia geography, which 
they had just completed, but they were bad); 
scared, judging from their failure to give cor- 
rect answers. 

School No. 


t wenty 


7.—One-room school; about 


pupils. Teacher graduate of high 





school with normal training department. 
Some pretty pictures on walls, attention paid 
Twelve patrons were out at 


Money has been 


to ventilation. 
this school. This is fine! 
raised for a library. 
School No. 9.—One-room school; about 2 
pupils; new teacher. The superintendent tells 
me that this has been a troublesome school with 
annual change of teachers. Pupils backward 
in arithmetic, geography, grammar and sev- 
eral other things. The same story in all the 
schools. Great problem with the teacher was 
to reduce the number of classes. I tried to 
figure jt out for her on following basis: five 























in reading, total recitation time 100 
es: five classes in arithmetic, total reci- 
time, 75 minutes; spelling, geography, 
and grammar classes—30 minutes to 
Teacher said she would try to 
Will 





subject. 
it out and let me know results. 
t other teachers do the same? 


Veetine or TEACHERS AND TRUSTEES. 


On Saturday we held a meeting of all the 
eachers and trustees just to talk matters over. 
All teachers were present except four who 
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The trustees ordered floor oil for all of the 
schools and requested the teachers to hold en- 
tertainments to raise. funds for the following 
things, in the order here mentioned: covered 
water coolers, window shades, libraries and 
pictures. 

Pupils’ monthly report blanks were also 
ordered by the trustees, and the teachers were 
requested to do more drill work and give out 
monthly reports to pupils. 

The 
Journal of Education and made definite ar- 


teachers subscribed to the Virginia 








could procure no conveyances; one trustee was 
absent through failure to receive notice. We 
| the home of Mrs. Willard, one of the 
teachers who resides near the center of the dis- 


rict. 


met if 


Each teacher made a report for her school, 

setting forth her difficulties, and the needs of 
hool from the physical side. 

During the summer every school in the dis- 


trict was painted; they are equipped with 
patent desks and good stoves though not 


|. The window can be lowered from 
top and bottom for ventilation. None of 
hools have outhouses. 





rangements to circulate among themselves two 
copies of Colgrove’s “The Teacher and The 
School.” It was unanimously decided to meet 
again on the second Saturday in January, to 
hear reports as to how the work is progressing. 
The meeting will be held in Virgilina and the 
teachers will be entertained by the school 
league. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


1. The small country school as now taught 
and administered is all right for the bright 
pupil. My friend Miss Bobbie, whose picture 
appears with this article, attended a one-room 
school only seven years, then she went to a 
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large city high school and stood in the nine- 
ties every month. But the average pupil in 
the country school suffers as compared with 
the average child in a city school. 

2. The great redeeming feature of the school 
of this type is the life outside, with its home, 
its church, and its activities. Such a 
school properly taught and properly super- 
vised will afford a much better training for 
life than will the city school. 


farm 


3. The country school is not run upon busi- 
ness principles. The mistakes made by the 
teacher are not checked up. She is given no 
chance to correct these mistakes and at the 
end of the term the patrons say, “We don’t 
want her again.” In the larger counties there 
is practically no supervision, or no encourage- 
ment, if that term suits you better. 

4. From the standpoint of the teacher the 
greatest defect in instruction is lack of drill 
work. The city school has too much of this; 
the country school too little. In our country 
school the child reads his history or his geog- 
raphy and oft-times that is all. To remedy this 
defect and for many other reasons, teachers 
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should be required to test pupils frequen 

and to send home a monthly report show; ' 
progress in class work, deportment, and attey 

ance. 


5. The superintendent should think of 
district as a unit. The county is too larg 
He should occasionally have meetings , 
teachers and trustees. When he visits a dis 
trict let him have in mind just a few thing 
to do. A careful school-to-school visit of this 
kind twice a year would accomplish more tha 
dropping in on a school a half dozen times. 

In conclusion I hope this article will pr 
voke some discussion. I am sure I have #. 
rived at some wrong conclusions; but I desix 
more light. 


I touch upon the daily program—wil! na 
some teacher who has worked this matter ox 
send me a copy of her program? I touch upa 
supervision—will not some superintendert 
write me his views on this subject? Or, per 
haps, some trustee wishes to condemn or com 
mend a statement in this article—will you ne 
let me hear from you? 


PUNCTUATION 


ALEXANDRIA CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


Rue 
CoMMA. 


FourTEENTH ror THE Use OF THE 
Use the comma to prevent ambiguity. 
Note.—The application of this rule is com- 

mon in general correspondence. 
1. Not lived 

death. 
2. It was David, the father of Solomon, who 
slew Goliath. 


one who has and suffered 


8. Eternity is that which makes woes woes, 
and joys joys. 

4. De Soto set out for Florida with a 
thousand men, and ships. 

5. Zeal, eloquence, or learning never yet con- 
verted a sinner, without kindness. 

6. Fearing to be surrounded on all sides, the 
Greeks wheeled round and halted, with the 
river on their backs. 


7. A wise man will dispose of time past, to 
observation and reflection; of time present, te 
duty; of time to come, to Providence. 


Firreentu Rue ror THe Use or THE Com™s 


Comma Rule—Use the comma after word 
used to introduce examples or illustrations. 

Semicolon Rule—Use the semicolon befor 
words used to introduce examples or illustri 
tions. 

Dash Rule—Use the dash when words use 
to introduce examples or illustrations at 
omitted. 





Tue ComMa AND SemIcoLton USED. 


1. I may cast my readers into two gener 
classes; viz., the mercurial and th 
saturnine. 
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laws have been divided into numerous 
species; as, declaratory, remedial, penal, 
repealing. 

A proper noun becomes common when 
given to several beings of the same 
class; as Caesar. 


4 The word knowledge, strictly employed. 


implies three things; namely, truth, 
proof, and conviction. 


ae Dasu Usep rn Piace or THE ComMA AND 
SEMICOLON. 


Viscous bodies will draw forth and rope— 
pitch, wax, bird-lime, toasted cheese. 


| may cast my readers into two general 
classes—the mercurial and the satur- 
nine. 


Laws have been divided into numerous 
species—declaratory, remedial, penal, 
repealing. 


se CaprraL Letrers AND PuNcTUATION 
Wuere Tuey Are NEeEpep. 


nities of the drama are three namely of 
time of space and action 


memoirs or memorials are of two kinds 
namely commentaries and registers 


two things speak much of the wisdom of 
a nation namely good laws and a pru- 
dent management of them 
4. to all affairs of importance there are three 
necessary concurrents namely time fac- 
ulty and industry 
these are beyond comparison the two great- 
est evils in the world viz a diseased 
body and a discontented mind 
many parts of the human body are called 
solids as bones cartilages tendons mus- 
les ligaments arteries veins nerves 
membrane and skin 
’. there are three degrees of hiding and veil- 
ing a mans self namely by reservation 
and secrecy by dissimulation in the 
negative and by simulation 
ecology is the comprehension of all other 
nowledges directed to its true end as 
the honor and veneration of the creator 
nd the happiness of man 


9. tunes in themselves bear some relation to 
the affections as merry tunes doleful 
tunes solemn tunes tunes inclining mens 
minds to pity warlike tunes 

10. medicine is justly distributed into two 
classes namely prophylactic or the art 
of preserving health and therapeutic or 
the art of restoring health 

11. abstract terms signify the mode or quality 
of a being without any regard to the 
subject in which it is as whiteness 
roundness length breadth wisdom mur- 
tality life death 

12. one instance of divine wisdom is so illus- 
trous that i cannot pass it over with- 
out notice that is the concealment under 
which providence has placed the fu- 
ture events of our life on earth 


Seconp Rute ror Tue Use or Tae Semicoron. 
Separate by the semicolon independent 
clauses when they are slightly connected. 
1. Good-humor is the health of the soul; 
sadness is its poison. 
2. The greatest truths are the simplest; se 
are the greatest men. 


3. I dare do all that may become a man; who 
dares do more is none. 


Use Caprrau Letrers anp Puwncrvation 
Wuere Tuey Are Nerpep. 


l. a friend exaggerates a mans virtues an 
enemy inflames his crimes 


to 


. tobacco suspends mental activity opium 
and hashish increase it a thousand fold 
3. hope thinks nothing difficult despair tells 
us that difficulties are insurmountable 
4. judges and senates have been bought for 
gold esteem and love are never to be 
sold 


wrt 


slander meets no regard from noble minds 
only the base believes what the base 
utter 

6. almost everyone takes pleasure in requit- 

ing trifling obligations there is scarcely 

any one who does not show ingratitude 

for great ones 
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7. sallusts expression would be shorter and 
more compact ciceros more gracious and 
pleasing 

8. yielding to immoral pleasures corrupts the 
mind living to animal and trifling ones 
debases it 

9. flattery corrupts both the receiver and the 
giver adulation is not more serviceable 
to the people than to kings 

10. science is constantly describing known 
facts in new language the language of 
the scripture is everywhere the same 

11. captiousness and jealousy are easily offend- 
ed to him that studiously looks for an 
affront mode of 
supply it 


every behavior will 
the rules of 


propriety there are cases however where 


wise man will observe 


it would be impropriety to observe 
them too closely 

13. james was always boasting of what he 
called kingeraft yet it is hardly possi- 
ble even to imagine a course more 
directly opposed to all the rules of king- 
craft than that which he followed 

14. there is a double praise due to virtue when 
it Is lodged in a body that seems to 
have been prepared for the reception 

the 

and body do not seem to be fellows 


of vice in such cases soul 


many 


Tip Rune ror Tue Use or THE SEMICOLON. 


Separate by the semicolon independent 


clauses when they are themselves di- 
vided by the comma. 
1. Bid 


he mends, he is no longer dishonest. 


the dishonest man mend himself; if 

2. Use makes practice easy; and practice be- 
gets custom, and a habit of things. 

3. Nothing is beautiful 
nothing more fair, nothing more love- 


more than virtue: 
ly. 


4. A wise man feareth. and departeth from 


evil: but a fool rageth, and is confi- 
dent. 
Use Carirau Letrrers anp PwuNcruation 
Wuere Tuey Are NEeEpeED. 


F foppery coxX- 


is never destroyed once a 


comb alwavs a coxcomb 
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te 


a friend exaggerates a mans virtues 4 
enemy his crimes 

3. hope springs eternal in the human breag 
man never is but always to be blessed 

4. tis with our judgment as our watches non 
go just alike yet each believes his own 

5. knowledge is proud that it has learned » 

much wisdom is humble that is knows 

no more 


6. sin ends certainly in death death not ony 
in merit but also in actual infliction 

7. no one is out of the reach of misfortune 
no one therefore should glory in hi 
prosperity 

8. beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll 
charms strike the sight but merit win: 
the soul 

9. true hope is swift and flies with swalloy 
wings kings it makes gods and meaner 
creatures kings 

10. we too are friends to loyalty we love the 

king who loves the law respects his 

bounds and reigns content within him. 


self 
11. the government of man should be the 


monarchy of reason it is too often the 
democracy of passion or the anarchy of 
humor 
12. mental pleasures never cloy unlike tho 
of the body they are increased by repe 
approved by reflection and 
strengthened by enjoyment. 


tition 


Fourtu Rue ror Tue Use or THE SEMICOLON 


Separate by the semicolon serial phrases an( 
clauses, when they have a common dependence 
on something that precedes or follows. 


Seria PHrasess. 


1. To carry on the feeling of childhood int 
the powers of manhood; to combine th 
child’s wonder 
with the appearances which every daj 


sense of and novelt 
has rendered familiar; this is the charae- 
ter and privilege, and one of the mar 
which distinguish genius from talent. 








Us 


Seria CLAUsEs. 


[here are men whose powers operate only 
in leisure; whose intellectual vigor 
deserts them in conversation; whom 
merriment confuses and objection dis- 
concerts, 


Letrers AND PunNcTruaTION 
Wuere Tuey Are Neepep. 


CAPITAL 


_ it is easy to awaken generous sentiments 


in privacy to despise death when there 
is no danger to glow with benevolence 
when there is nothing to be given 

if discipline is administered in kindness 
though it is severe if we are taught 
that it comes from the hand of our 
best friend that it is inflicted for our 
good it will not arouse vindictive and 
revengeful feelings 


. consider that melancholy is not unpleasing 


that the disturbances of one man may 
be the relief of another that different 
auditors have different habitudes that 
upon the whole all pleasures consists 
in variety 
these profound principles of natural 
knowledge are added some moral in- 
structions equally new that self interest 
well understood will produce social con- 
cord that men are mutual gainers by 
mutual benefits that evil is sometimes 
balanced by good 
has been able to discern that if misery 
is the effect of virtue it ought to be 
reverenced if of illfortune it ought to 
be pitied if of vice it ought not to be 
insulted because it is perhaps a punish- 
ment adequate to the crime by which it 
is produced 
on the whole it will be found that the 
art of punctuation is founded on gram- 
mar rather than rhetoric that its chief 
aim is to unfold the meaning of sen- 
tences with the least trouble to the 
reader that it aids delivery only in so 
far as it tends to bring out the sense 
of the writer to the -best advantage 


he 
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Lil 


7. it were doubtless to be wished that truth 
and reason were everywhere prevalent 
that everything were esteemed accord- 
ing to its real value that men would se- 

themselves from being disap- 
pointed in their endeavors after happi- 
ness by placing it only in virtue which 
is always to be obtained 

8. it should be the constant aim of the educa- 
tor to develop the mental faculties so 
that they may harmonize in all their 
bearings and relation with one another 
so that there will be no friction in the 
mental machinery no lagging nor jarr- 
ing no fitful starts or flights no un- 
sightly growths or seeming death 

9. he informs me that the unfortunate ladys 
name was winburg that she was in love 
with pope and would have married him 
that her guardian though she was de- 
formed in person looking upon such a 
match as beneath her sent her to a con- 
vent that a noose and not a sword put 
an end to her life 

10. that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain that 
this nation under god shall have a new 


cure 


birth of freedom and that government 
of the people by the people for the 
people shall not perish from the earth 


First Rue ror Tue Use or tHe Coron. 


Separate by the colon the parts of a sen- 


tence, when these parts are themselves divided 


by the semicolon. 


1. Look not back mournfully: it comes not 
again: wisely improve the present; it 
is thine. 

2. Murmur at nothing: if ills are reparable, 


it is ungrateful; if remediless, it is 


vain. 

3. Feel no envy: that is generous: indulge no 
malice; that is gracious: study no re- 
venge: that is bountiful. 

Use Caprran Letrers anp’ Punctuation 

Wuere Tury Are Neepep. 


1. homer and virgil were poets the one was 
roman the other greek 
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2. vanity and ambition are both wrong the 
one displays itself in love of show the 


other in love of place 
8. virtue and vice are before us this is the 
parent of disgrace and ignominy that 
of happiness both temporal and eternal 
4. the first of all 
next modesty if we banish modesty out 
of the world she carries with her haif 


virtues is innocence the 


the virtue that is in it 

5. suspicion is no léss an enemy to virtue 
than to happiness if a man is corrupt 
he is already suspicious if he is suspi- 
cious he will soon be corrupt 

6. time patience and industry are the three 
great masters of the world they bring 
a man to the end of his desires whereas 
an imprudent and turbulent manner 
ofttimes turns him out of the way to 
his proposed ends 


cm | 


there are three modes of bearing the ills 
of life by indifference which is the most 
common by philosophy which is the 
most ostentatious by religion which is 
most effectual 
8. burkes mind was satisfied with speculation 
chathams was essentially active it could 
not rest without an object 
9. the object of science is knowledge the ob- 
jects of art are works in art truth is the 
means to an end in science it is the 
only means 
wt Js 


Pronunciation 


articulation 
pronunciation are the essential 


In spoken language, distinct 
and correct 
elements. To a great degree, the accuracy of 
one’s pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding, the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul- 
ture. 


Words for practice in Pronunciation. , 


siren sleek 

sirrah slough (cast-off skin) 
sirup slough (ditch) 

skein smouch 

slabber sobriquet 

slake sociology 


soiree Skiddaw 
solder Schley 
sombrero Sluys 
sonorous Smolensk 
soporific Socinus 
sortie Socrates 
sough Sofia 
souse Sohrab 
Sioux Solario 
Sirius Sopater 
Sismondi Sophrosyne 
Sistine Sorbonne 
Sivan Soult 
Siward Southey 


Perhaps the most common mistakes of 
teachers are talking too loud and talking too 
much. An essential of a model recitation is 
that the teacher should talk little and the pu- 
pil much. Test yourself at every recitation 
by this question: “What proportion of the 
talking am I doing?” “Can what I say be 
heard and understood by the pupils who are 
studying at their desks?” The teacher’s voice 
should be carefully measured to carry to those 
whom she intends to reach, and no further. 
To speak in a louder tone than this is to 
waste energy needlessly, to contribute to the 
noise and therefore to the disorder of the 
room, and to be a source of distraction and 
disturbance to the rest of the school, besides 
cultivating a habit that is the most conspicu- 
ous mark of a lack of culture. Of all the in- 
dexes of culture or the lack of it, there is none 
that is more certain than the voice. Not only 
for our own sakes, but for the effect pro- 
duced on the children through unconscious 
imitation on their part, we should cultivate 
pleasant voices,—low, distinct and expressive. 
While attending to the quality, let us guard 
also the quantity. “Three-fourths of the 
teacher’s talk is a trespass on the time of her 
pupils,” says Supt. Patrick. “Do not use a 
sentence when a word would do; do not use 
a word when a sign would do; do not use 4 
sign when a look would do.” The most dis- 


orderly thing in many a schoolroom is the 
loud-voiced, talkative, bustling teacher. Let 
us, therefore, “study to be quiet.”—Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 
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é' THE WINTER WINDOW GARDEN 


THE VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


EBEN E. REXFORD 


The window-garden in winter is often a fail- 
While 
there is always a great deal of beauty in “the 


ure, so far as flowers are concerned. 


green things growing,” most persons are disap- 
pointed if there is not the brightness and 
cheer of bloom to relieve the monotony of the 
white world outside, and remind us of the last 
summer's beauty, or hint to us of the summer 
that is coming. This failure generally results 
from mistakes made in the selection of the 
plants with which we fill our windows. There 
are many kinds adapted to window culture 
which cannot be coaxed into bloom at this sea- 
son of the year, and there are many kinds 
which would bloom in winter had they re- 
ceived the proper treatment to fit them for 
But because this treatment was 
not given at the right time they are worthless 
for the the person who loves 
flowers and would like to have her windows 
full of them from January to May. It will be 
readily understood from this that the success 
of a window-garden from which we expect 


winter use. 


purposes of 


blossoms depends very largely on the kinds 
and the condition of the plants we select to 


fill it. 


It is true that the list of really good win- 
ter-flowering plants adapted to culture in the 
living room is not a large one, but it is also 
true that there are enough of these to afford 
considerable latitude in the way of a choice. 
We need not duplicate our neighbors’ gardens 
in furnishing our own if we know enough 
about plants to make an intelligent selection. 
But many amateur window-gardeners are not 
sufficiently familiar with plants to make such 
selection, and they must depend on the advice 
of others who have had experience along this 
line. It is with the hope that this paper may 
be of benefit to such persons that I have under- 
taken its preparation. 

All things considered, the Geranium is our 
best plant for winter flowering. It blooms 
freely and constantly, in most instanees, and 


adapts itself to the conditions prevailing jp 
the ordinary living-room more readily than 
almost any other plant I have knowledge of, 
And it requires very little care. Its ability 
to take care of itself is one of the strong argu. 
ments in its favor, especially with the amateur 
who is distrustful of his skill in the manage. 
ment of plants that insist on having their 
peculiarities humored. It has little to boas 
of in the way of attractive foliage—though 
a plant well set with vigorous, healthy foliage 
is far from being unhandsome,—but it has s 
right to pride itself on the beauty of it flowers 
Some of the scarlet varieties are so exceedingly 
brilliant that they actually seem to impart 4 
feeling of warmth to the observer. The little 
child who declared that auntie’s Geraniums 
were “on fire” was conscious of this sugges. 
tion of heat in the intensity of color which 
characterizes some of the most richly colored 
sorts. Others are extremely delicate in color 
and tint. Some are pure white. All the recent- 
ly introduced varieties have large, wide-petaled 
flowers, borne in trusses of good size, on long 
stalks. A well-developed plant, symmetrical 
in shape and properly furnished with foliage 
to serve as a background against which to dis 
play its blossoms effectively, is a magnificent 
sight when in full bloom, notwithstanding the 
fact that some persons sneer at the Geranium 
as being “common.” 

All beauty is common in a sense, and | 
would as soon object to the sky and the sun- 
shine because the beauty of them is for the 
enjoyment of everybody, therefore “common,” 
as to seek to disparage a flower because it was 
one that everybody could grow and enjoy. 
Anyone can undertake the culture of the 
Geranium with reasonable certainty of suc- 
cess who can give it a good soil to grow in, 
water enough to keep it always moist at the 
roots, a sunny location, and freedom from 
frost. Insects seldom attack it. It has 4 


healthy constitution that gives it immunity 
from the disease so common. to most other 
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ints, and it will reward you for the care if 
s at your hands by making your win- 
jow bright with bloom as fw other plants 
Therefore you make no mistake in select- 

for your window-garden. But be sure 

te plants that have not been allowed to 
bloom during the summer. Such plants have 
exhausted themselves, and, nine times out of 
ten, they will insist on taking a rest during 
winter months. The ideal Geranium for 
winter use is the plant which has been kept 
steadily growing during summer, but has had 
every bud removed as soon as seen. Such a 
plant will bloom profusely from January to 


June. 

The Abutilon is an excellent winter bloomer. 
It has the twofold merit of having fine foliage 
and pretty flowers. It is commonly known as 
Flowering Maple, because of the striking re- 
semblance of the foliage of most varieties to 
that of our native Sugar Maple. It is some 
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times known as Bell Flower, because of the 
shape of its pendent blossoms. It can hardly 
be called a profuse bloomer, but it is a con- 
stant one. In color it ranges from pure white 
to dark crimson, scarlet pink, and yellow. It 
is of comparatively rapid growth, and small 
plants soon become good-sized specimens. Its 
habit of growth is upright, and by judicious 
training it can be grown as a minature tree 
that will always attract attention and challenge 
admiration, with its wealth of bright, glossy 
foliage, beneath which its bell-shaped flowers 
swing gracefully on their long, slender stems. 
Like the Geranium, it is almost entirely free 
from insects. This is a feature that will rec- 
ommend it to those who have had to fight for 
the life of their plants against aphis, scale, 
mealy-bug, and red spider. Any plant strong 
and sturdy enough to take care of itself in this 
respect will commend itself to the woman who 
has had experience with insect enemies. 


THEN AND NOW-.---AN OBJECT LESSON IN SCHOOL LIFE 


FRANK MONROE BEVERLEY, Freeling, Va 


In reviewing his schooldays of thirty years 
igo, the writer sees a marked difference in the 
onveniences afforded pupils then and now. 
To enumerate some of these, the houses in 
which the schools were taught were built of 
round or split logs; the dimensions were usually 
about 14x16, but in cases where “meetin’s” (re- 
gious services) were to be held in the houses, 
the dimensions were greater. The rude 
shutters were made of split boards. The 

nks in the walls were filled with moss or 
yellow daubing. The light was admitted 
through a square or oblong opening in the 
wall, directly above the “ ’ritin’ bench.” The 
wide fireplace occupied nearly half the length 
of the wall, and was made of undressed rocks. 
The chimneys were seldom “run out,” extend- 


ng just above the arch, in consequence of 
which the wall above frequently took fire, when 
ill hands were required to extinguish it, us- 
ng dinner buckets, cups, hats, and whatever 
would hold water. The seats were made of 


smal! chestnut logs, split, and the halves sup- 
ported by legs, let in by boring auger holes. 
The floor was laid of puncheons hewed out of 
split logs, usually poplar or oak. The school- 
house was supposed to be situated in the cen- 
ter of the sparsely peopled neighborhood, and 
some of the pupils had to walk three miles— 
and even farther—to attend school. 

In those rude buildings the “Three R’s,” 
Readin’, "Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic, were taught. 
Spelling was taught, also, but ne account was 
taken of it in making up the curriculum. 
Webster’s Spelling Book was used at that time, 
Dilworth’s Spelling Book having been super- 
seded; McGuffey’s Readers furnished the 
Readin’ exercises, and from Fowler’s ‘Rith- 
metic we learned to cipher. As for ’ritin’, we 
had no copy-books; the teacher “set” us copies, 
and gave us instructions as to what spaces we 
should dot our i’s and cross our t’s on. The 
ink was often made from pokeberries, or by 
boiling maple bark and copperas together, 
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and straining out and bottling the “ooze.” The 
We had 


but few books, and only once in a while a 


pens were made from goose quills. 


newspaper passed the rounds of the neighbor- 
matter if it 
months old. 


hood—no were six or twelve 


In contrast, witness the schoolhouses of the 


present day, furnished with blackboards, 


globes, seats, charts, desks, wall maps, and 


other conveniences. It was the men who came 


up from those old-time schools who hawe 


built 
nished 


schoolhouses, and fur- 
These 


men have fought their way up through ad- 


these splendid 


them with these conveniences. 
versity and hardship with an independence of 


spirit, which makes achievement possible. They 


are doing for the coming generation what 
was never done for them. And it is ques- 
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tionable if they had, whether theirs woul 
have been the independence with which they 
are now blessed. 


It may be asked if the pupils properly ap. 
preciate the educational advantages they have. 
It is all very well if they do, but it occurs 
to the writer, however, that there is some dap. 
ger of weakening their self-dependence by 
overdoing the matter. Will the pupils learn 
the lessons of independence with free books, 
free wagons, in which to ride to school? Too 
much free may not be best for that independ 
ence which characterizes true manhod. 


While we are doing for the rising genera- 
tion, let us not lose sight of that which will 
foster the spirit of independence, which will 
serve in time of greatest need. 


THE EMOTIONS AND FEELING IN EDUCATION 


MARY V, STEGER, Danville, Va. 


“Tt is the heart and not the brain 
That to the highest doth attain.” 


So says the “Children’s Poet” who, in his 
life and writings, has shown such great love 
and sympathy for the children that he is 
known and loved by all. 
Education, the preparation for complete 
living, is the only means by which we may 
attain the highest and best in life. Then 
surely the emotions which, figuratively speak- 
ing, are located in the heart play an important 
part in that which 
get out of life the most there is in it for us. 
“We should time by heart-throbs; he 
most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best.” It 
living, the feelings, that claims our attention 
and careful consideration to-day. We know 
the function of education. Its nature, psycho- 
logically considered, is the realization of self, 
and the qualities of an educated mind are the 
power to know, the power to feel, and the 
Action is directed by will and 


education enables us to 
count 


is this second element of 


power to will. 


the will is guided by feelings and emotions. 


Thus in all phases of education the emotions 
are prominent as a basis. 


What is the nature of this feeling that is 
of such vital importance to humanity? It is 
the simple agreeable or disagreeable side of 
any mental state or the subjective quality that 
gives value to our experiences and makes life 
worth living. The power to feel makes man 
human and raises him above all other crea- 
tures in the appreciation of the environments 
nature has given him. Without feeling we 
should be as the old Romans of Caesar’s time 
whom Shakespeare describes as “blocks, stones, 
or worse than senseless things.” It is this 
characteristic of sympathy and appreciation 
added to those of knowledge and morality that 
gives us the truly educated man. 

The emotions are older in the individual 
and in the race than images, feelings of mean- 
ing or relations, or judgment. In the bar- 
barous days man had pleasurable feelings to 
show him what course to take and painful 
ones to warn him of the paths to shun. These 
were the only guides he had to aid him in 
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|f-preservation. If, in the early human race, 
the emotions of pain and pleasure had not 
been emphatic, man would have perished. 
The feeling of fear helped him to escape dan- 
ger and that of anger told him to defend him- 
self from personal injury. If emotions were 
of such service in the days when they were 
necessary for protection of the body, how 
much more valuable now when they can be 
used for a higher and better purpose in ad- 
justing the mind to its environments in this 
life and fitting the soul for the life beyond! 
The emotions are classified in many ways, 
but here we will mention briefly only three 
kinds: the egoetistic, or self-regarding; the 
iltruistic, or social; and the higher sentiments. 
The egotistic are those strong feelings which 
man shares with the higher animals, the 
aim of which is self-preservation. They give 
strength to life and character, but must be 
softened by the higher emotions. The egotistic, 
together with a few of the higher feelings, are 
most common in childhood, as we shall see a 
little later. Though these emotions are neces- 
sary to man’s well-being, in few cases do they 
need cultivation. Our own actions do not 
‘rouse in us the same feeling that the same 
acts do in others. We often condemn other 
people for doing things which in ourselves do 
not seem to be caused by selfish emotions. 
Education and the consequent improvement in 
imagination tend to correct this error and 
help us to “see ourselves as others see us.” 
The altruistic or social feelings are those 
that bring us into relations with society. They 
enlarge our world, make us recognize the 
existence of other people, and encourage our 
considerations for their rights and feelings. 
The greatest of these social feelings are love 
and sympathy, which take our attention from 
self as the center of interest and help us to 
remember those about us. We are not edu- 
ted individually, but with regard to others, 
and in relation to our environments. Unless 
we have a knowledge of others and a sympathy 
them we cannot adjust our actions to 
rs and fit ourselves to the sphere in which 
hould move. 
lhe higher three 


sentiments comprise 
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branches: the intellectual, the aestheic, and the 
moral. The intellectual sentiments are those 
emotions that help us to gain knowledge. 
They include the feelings of ignorance, won- 
der, curiosity, the love and desire for know!.- 
edge, and the delight and satisfaction of 
understanding. The effects of emotions upon 
intellectual action are favorable. They supply 
the interest one feels in study, quicken per 
ception and memory and double rapidity of 
thought. P 

The aesthetic sentiment includes the feel- 
ings that relate to beauty, purity, grandeur 
and so forth. It is the beginning of all art 
and its development, a very important part 
of the true education. Aesthetic pleasures 
were unknown in the primitive age when all 
of man’s energy was required to protect him- 
self and gain a living. They come with civili- 
zation, which gives him time to throw off his 
surplus energy in an agreeable way. 

The moral sentiment comprises the feelings 
that have to do with conduct and personal re- 
sponsibility. Here we have the idea of obliga- 
tion, the knowledge of right and wrong acts, 
and the feeling of approval or disapproval, 
all of which influence us to live for the well- 
fare of ourselves and society. 

In the individual, as in the race, the emo- 
tions are among the first stages of growth. 
They come as an early step in the development 
of the infant’s mind. During the first year 
anger, joy, impatience, and other emotions are 
noticed in the child. When in need, before 
he has learned to talk, the infant makes his 
wants known by crying, which act is the re- 
sult of the emotion of anger or impatience. 
Thus so early in life are the emotions not 
only serviceable but necessary. 

The feelings of childhood are mainly of 
pleasure or displeasure and usually are caused 
by bodily condition. The complex feelings 
such as joy and grief. love and hate, anger 
and fear are called the coarser feelings, be- 
their bodily accompaniments are 
strongly marked. The emotions of the child 
are comparatively instinctive and short-lived 
because their experiences are narrow. Won- 


cause 


der, curiosity, and imagination arise early and 
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are very necessary to the development of his 
mind. The emotions should be encouraged, 
and the thousands of queries they cause, an- 
swered; for how can a child really see one of 
the beauties of nature without wondering what 
it is? How can he learn anything about it 
without having his natural curiosity gratified? 
How can his child-world be enlarged, except 
by developing his fertile imaginations? This 
last faculty may be greatly strengthened by 
reading or telling to him the wonderful fairy 
tales and myths of such vital interest to every 
child. 


cells awakened, and his receptive mind is 


In this way emotions are aroused, new 


opened to the situation, which he takes in with 
keen alertness. The imagination is the great- 
est of human powers and the training of that 
faculty the most important part of the child’s 
education. Children are also very responsive 
to bright color and simple forms of beauty, 
and should never, through ignorance or neg- 
lect, be deprived of the pleasure of this 
aesthetic culture. Betts says, “The greatest 
thing in educating a child is to discern the 
fundamental! which come to him 
from the race and, using these as a starting 
point, direct them into constantly broadening 
and more serviceable ones.” 


interests 


The emotions of the youth are interesting 
and their place in education important. Shift- 
ing the center of interest from self in child- 
hood, the youth learns to conduct himself 
with reference to around him. He 
forms lasting friendships and develops the 
emotions of love, sympathy, admiratiou and 
loyalty. 


those 


One of the most necessary emotions 
of the youth in connection with education is 
aspiration or ambition. Without the feeling 
of ignorance, the longing for knowledge, the 
interest in work, and the hope of accomplish- 
ing some definite aim he would seldom put 
forth any exertion to acquire an education. 
But started with inspiration, and helped along 
by encouragement and hope, he works with 
eagerness and alertness until he is rewarded 
by triumph and satisfaction. At this stage of 
life the world is full of possibilities; the youth 
is ready to be up and doing and he finds to 
his great delight that where there’s a will 
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there’s a way. So if we do our duty by th 
child we shall awaken early the emotions that 
lead up to an education and the education 
will follow as a natural sequence. 

The feelings of man have reached the high 
point of their development in the sense of the 
beautiful and the sublime. The stage of man. 
hood is not marked so much by the forming 
of new interests as by the broadening and 
deepening of those already begun. The child 
is impulsive and shows each passing shade of 
emotions, but the man may feel much without 
revealing it, because his experiences are wide 
and he has learned patience and perseverance, 
When the child is angry his first impulse is 
to strike; but the man though he may have 
the emotion of anger, puts forth an effort to 
control his actions. His sympathies are broad, 
consequently he feels pity and anxiety, com- 
fort and consolation. He has learned to re- 
joice with those that rejoice and weép with 
those that weep, thus recognizing and sharing 
the emotions of others. He enjoys the feeling 
of freedom and patriotism and acknowledges 
the same liberties in his fellowman. This 
makes him a true and law-abiding citizen. 

The natural end of our emotions is to serve 
as motives for activity. If they miss this op- 
portunity for development they will soon 
weaken and die. Our feelings are often 4 
stronger motive for activity than intellect and 
will combined; for in spite of the knowledge 
of what we ought to do and the desire to 
perform our duty, we are too often influenced 
by whether or not we feel like doing just 
that thing. We should not allow our good 
instincts to vanish merely as feelings, but be 
careful that they accomplish some good re- 
sults. The emotions must be cultivated, as the 
muscles or intellect, by proper exercise. There 
is a great field for this development in our 
every-day life. Evil is always present to be 


hated, good to be loved and admired, danger 
to be feared, and suffering to be pitied. The 
person who conceals all his emotions and 
shows only the intellectual side of his nature 
is not popular; while one who expresses his 
emotions too freely seems shallow. Nothing 
affects one’s personality more than the quality 
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of his emotional life. Man should strive then 
for a proper balance between the expression 
ind control of his feelings. There is no 
other mental factor that has more to do with 
the enjoyment of life than well-developed 
emotions, and the training that makes man 
happiest in himself makes him most service- 
ible to others. If he fails to exercise this side 
of his nature he deprives himself, not only 
of what is most valuable to him, but also of 
renders him most useful to his 
fellowman. Therefore he loses that superior 
,djustment to his environments, or the prepa- 
ration for complete living which, we have seen, 
; the only true education. 


that which 





The Virginia Educational Conference 
(Reported.) 
Norfolk, November 28-December 1, 1911. 

The meeting opened very unfavorably. 
Crowds were pouring into the city, every hotel 
was crowded to its utmost capacity and it be- 
gan to rain. The magnificent Maury High 
School, in which the meetings were held, was 
far away from base. The crowd was in a 
strange city and knew absolutely nothing about 
arrangements, program, etc., until they arrived 
upon the scene. This is true every year, the 
only difference being that in Richmond they 
did just what was done the previous year. 
And it rained all of the first day. A few of 
the faint-hearted “cussed and quit”; and 
thereby missed one of the best educational con- 
ferences we have ever had. 

Be it said once and for all that Norfolk did 
herself proud. The hotels were full, but no- 
body spent the nights in the streets. The local 
‘committee had secured free entertainment for 
all delegates; others were provided with first- 
class accommodations. It would be unjust to 
single out anybody; suffice it to say that the 
entire school system of Norfolk saw to it that 
the visitors were well treated. 

on Tuesday night before rather a smal? 
audience, State Superintendent Eggleston de- 
‘ivered a very fine address on the “School as 
a Builder of Citizenship.” Heretofore our 


“tate Superintendent has spoken on “The 
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Educational Progress of the Year.” His ad- 
dress in Norfolk, forcibly and eloquently de- 
livered, was a pleasing innovation. On this 
same night Judge Samuel W. Williams, Attor- 
ney General of Virginia, delivered an address 
in the course of which he severely criticised 
educational conditions in the State. The Nor- 
folk papers of the following day complimented 
his speech. 


Wednesday was Co-operative Educational 
Association day. At the morning session re- 
ports were had from school leagues. A large 
number of delegates were present from every 
section of the State and great interest was 
manifested in the league work. The most im- 
portant action taken at this meeting was the 
passage of a resolution asking local leagues to 
pay an annual assessment of one dollar to help 
support the league work in the State. All 
leagues paying this assessment will be given 
a Certificate of Membership. The morning 
meeting closed with an exceedingly fine ad- 
dress by Miss Jessie Fields, of Page county, 
Iowa. 


On Wednesday night Mrs. B. B. Munford 
read the annual report of the Co-operative 
Educational Association. It was really more 
than a report; it was a very forcible and elo- 
quent portrayal of the educational conditions 
and needs of the present itme. The principle 
speaker at this session of the conference was 
Dr. G. C. Creelman of Guelph Agricultural 
College, Canada. Mr. T. O. Sandy, who was 
present, said that Dr. Creelman’s address on 
“The New Agriculture” was the finest he ever 


heard. Mr. Sandy ought to know. 


Thursday was State Teachers’ Association 
Day. The most interesting feature of the 
morning session was an exhibition of speed in 
typewriting by an expert employed by the 
Underwood Typewriter Company. It was 
worthy of note to see how the teachers crowded 
in to see this affair. Did any one leave while 
the exhibition was on, as they do when cele- 
brated speakers talk on educational topics? 
No, not one. And the applause was tremen- 
dous! Yet, there are teachers who desire little 
children to sit up straight for hours and lis- 
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ten to dry talk, and who object to music and 
drawing and all such things in our schools! 
On Thursday night there were addresses by 
J. P. McConnell and Dr. Henry Suzzelo, of 
Columbia University. 
were fine. 


Both of these addresses 
We venture the assertion that Dr. 
Suzzelo is the most eloquent, logical and forc- 
ible outsider whom we have ever had at any 
of our conferences. 

We cannot close our references to the State 
Teachers’ Association, without making a few 
remarks. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell is president for the 
coming year. 


school 


men in the State, and should make a 
fine president. Mr. Algar Woolfolk was 
strongly backed for the presidency of the Asso- 
ciation, but at the last moment his friends 


decided to wait until next year. 
It seems to the writer that the State Asso- 
It is diffi- 


cult to abolish any already created, but some 


ciation has too many departments. 


way ought to be found to do this very thing. 

The State Association needs to look after the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law. There’s dange 
ahead. ' 

We are told that one of the very best de- 
partments of the Conference this year was 
that of the School Trustees. 


of trustees 


A targe number 


were in attendance, and many 
interesting topics were discussed. 

We wish to compliment Miss Adams and 
others on the musical features of the several 
It was a great help to the 
meetings and all the music was of high order. 
We favor inviting to our future conferences 


talented musicians from various sections of our 


night meetings. 


State, and even from distant cities. 

Where will the next meeting be held? At 
Lynchburg, if the new hotel is completed in 
time; otherwise at Roanoke, if the new school 
building is completed in time; and if neither 
of these places is available then at Richmond. 
So we may well ask, “Where will the next 
meeting be held?” 

And I was about to forget that trip to 
Hampton Institute. 


features of 


It was one of the most 


the conference. Dr. 


pleasant 
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He is one of the greatest public 





Frissell certainly knows how to entertain. |p 
the beautiful chapel at Hampton we heard 
sung the old negro melodies, by negroes why 
are being trained to meet the needs of moder 
life. There were also some short addresses 
that put everybody in good humor. One of 
these talks was made by Jacob Schiff, of the 
great banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Mr 
Schiff spoke in a low tone, and with a for 
eign accent and was consequently not under 
stood by the larger part of the audience 
While he was speaking, however, I caught 
these sentences: “Moses, the great teacher, was 
not permitted to enjoy the promised land into 
which he led his people. So it has ever beer 
with teachers; they have not received their 
just rewards and yet they are the makers of 
the world forever, it seems.” 


The Lilt of a Laugh 


I’ve toiled with the men the world has blessed, 
As I’ve toiled with the men who failed: 
I’ve toiled with the men who strove with zest, 
And I’ve toiled with the men who wailed. 
And this is the tale my soul would tell 

As it drifts o’er the harbor bar: 
The sound of a sigh doesn’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 


The men who were near the grumbler’s side, 
Oh, they heard not a word he said; 

The sound of a song rang far and wide, 
And they harkened to that instead. 

Its tones were sweet as the tales they tell 
Of the rise of the Christmas star, 

The sound of a sigh doesn’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 


If you would be heard at all, my lad, 
Keep a laugh in your heart and throat; 

For those who are deaf to accents sad, 
Are alert to the cheerful note. 

Keep hold of the cord of laughter’s bell, 
Keep aloof from the moans that mar; 

The sound of a sigh doesn’t carry well, 
But the lilt of a laugh rings far. 


—Frank H. Sweet. 
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Oh what a glory doth this world put on 


For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky and looks 
On duties well performed, and days well spent ! 
For him the wind. aye, and the vellow leaves 


Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent 


teachings. 


He shall so hear that solemn hymn, that Death 
Has lifted up for all, that he shall go 


To his long resting-place without a tear. 


—Longfellow. 
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Beatitudes for the Teacher 
Lucy A. Baker. 


Blessed is the teacher who expects much 
from his pupils, for he is thereby likely to 
receive it. , 

Blessed is the dumb teacher, for he will save 
the pupil’s time. 

Blessed is every teacher who becomes un- 
necessary. 

blessed is the voice that is the overflow of 
a sympathetic heart. 

Blessed is the teacher who is not the slave 
of a written lesson plan. 

slessed is the teacher whose criticisms have 
enough sugar in their foundation to take out 
the bitter taste. 

Blessed is the teacher who examines a foun- 
dation before erecting the superstructure. 

Blessed is the teacher who owns many 
shares in “Incentive” stock. 

Blessed is every music teacher who uses the 
yard-stick of emotion in taking the dimen- 
sions of a musical performance. 

Blessed is the leader of the young who has 
common sense in framing regulations and 
enough backbone to enforce them. 

Thrice blessed is the teacher whose vocabu- 
lary contains more do’s than dont’s. 





Lord, Call Us Not Yet 


Lord, call me not yet! 


I have but just awakened, and the sun 

Has only midway to the zenith climbed; 

The matin bells of life have only chimed; 

My hands’ appointed work is just begun; 

Lord, call me not yet! 

Adown the future’s vistas, I can see 

Broad fields of labor, barren, waiting me; 

My hands should plow and sow and reap and 
mow, 

And bind the sheaf and heap the stack of gold, 

And swing the flail, that frees, with ev’ry 
blow, 

Some grain of error from its clinging hold; 

Should delve the mines for hidden gems of 
thought; 

Nor cease until their destined work is wrought! 

Lord, call me not yet! —Rondeau. 


PRAYER 


Thou Lord of heaven and earth, our God and 
Father: We cry to thee. Our souls call out for thee 
While our bodies are fastened here, set our immorta! 
spirits free to rove with thee in holy fellowship. As 
thy children in Jesus Christ we dare to claim the 
freedom of thy universe as our heritage. We would 
move out into the wide distances—to come back, if 
thou so appoint, refreshed and strengthened, quick- 
ened in every fibre, for better living and more effec- 
tive service. Show us the hidden things, so far as 
knowledge of these may fit our state. Unfold to our 
gaze the mysteries of life. We would know what 
word from thee the trees are speaking to us: what 
bird-song and sunshine mean; what message thou 
art sending us in the laughter of children, in the 
cry of want, in the voices of history—especially as 
these are condensed for us in thy written Word, and 
in the faces of our fellows as the crowds flit by 
Lord, cure our deafness. Thou Infinite One, in 
whom we live, set us free from the thick prison 
walls of self. Let us loose from this blackness of 
self-absorption, and grant us the wider view of gen- 
erous sympathy and filial trust. Optn our blind 
eyes to the poetry of the commonplace: to the trage- 
dies of men and women who walk calmly by our 
side; to the transcendent glory wrapped up in the 
meanest human life. Cure us of our vicious habit 
of disparaging our fellows, of counting them dull 
and uninteresting, perhaps hateful, just because we 
do not understand. Lord, lead us out from our own 
narrowness, and make us thankful that the truth is 
wider than the measure of our mind, and thy love 
to all of us so wonderfully kind. 





CHIPS OF WISDOM 


Every farm shonld own a good farmer. 

This world is God’s workshop for making men in 

A man who doeg not love praise is not a full man 

A man without self restraint is like a barrel with- 
outout hoops and tumbles to pieces. 

The pursuit of ignoble pleasure is the degradation 
of trne happiness. 

The examples set by the great and good do not 
die; they continue to live and speak to all the gene 
rations that succeed them. 

It is idleness that is the curse of man—not labor. 

Sloth never climbed a hill nor overcame a diffi- 
culty that it could avoid. 

Even leisure cannot be enjoyed unless it is won 
by effort. If it has not been earned by work the 
price has not been paid for it. 

Idleness eats the heart out of men, and consumes 
them as rust does iron. 

Power belongs only to the workers; the idle are 
always powerless. 

I: is the laborious, painstaking men who are the 
rulers of the world. . 

Perseverance is the best school for manly virtue. 

The greatest misfortune of all is not to be able to 
bear misfortune. 

Method is the very hinge to business, and there is 
no method without punctuality. 

Idle moments are the openings through which the 
temper finds readiest entrance with the citadels of 
the soul. 

If a man be gracious to strangers, it shows that 
he is a citizen of the world, and that his heart is 
no island cut off from other lands, but a continent 
that joins them. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Our annual Thanksgiving address was delivered 
in the College chapel by Rev. D. Clay Lilly, of Rich- 
mond. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, of Washington, has been invited 
to deliver a course of lectures on the Thomas Founda- 
tion in December. 

About thirty Sunday School teachers of Richmond 
are availing themselves of the privilege of attending 
as listeners the College Course in 8S. 8. Pedagogy 
conducted by Professor Gaines. 

During the meeting of the National Municipal 
League, Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, of Harvard, and 
Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of the University of South Caro- 
lina, visited the College and spoke at the November 
convocation. 

Among visiting alumni who have conducted chapel 
service recently may be mentioned Prof. W. O. 
Carver, of the Seminary at Louisville; Rev. J. W. 
Shepherd, president of the American Baptist College 
at Rio de Janeiro: and Rev. S. M. Sowell, now on 
leave of absence from his mission field in Argentina. 

The annual address before the Richmond Art Club 
was delivered by Pres. Boatwright, who was also 
made one of the directors. 

Prof. J. C. Metcalf spoke on Public Libraries at 
the recent meeting of the State Library Association. 
Under the presidency of Prof. Metcalf the Richmond 
Educational Association is addressing itself to the 
special task of securing an adequate public library 
for our city. 

Our alumni, who are teaching in the high schools 
of the State, had an interesting reunion and dinner 
at the Lynnhaven Hotel during the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association in Norfolk. Mr. R. C. 
Stearns acted as toastmaster, and happy responses 
were made by several principals and superintend- 
ents. President Boatwright and Dr. Loving, of the 
College were present. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


At a recent meeting in Chicago of the American 
Association of Universities, the University of Vir- 
ginia was represented by President Alderman, who 
presided at the conferences, Prof. J. M. Page, dean 
of the University, and Prof. R. H. Dabney, dean of 
the graduate department. Dean Dabney presided at 
the conference of the deans’ department, which was 
concerned chiefly with the question of conditions of 
aimission to the graduate schools. From Chicago 
President Alderman went to New York and spoke in 
the College of the City of New York at the exercises 

honor of Edward N. Shepherd, the great lawyer 
and orator. President Alderman also delivered” an 
address at the inauguration of President Hodges of 

University of West Virginia, at Morgantown. 

\t the academic day exercises of the University 
0’ Maryland, held in Westminster Presbyterian 
“hurch, Baltimore, November 13th, Dr. C. Alphonso 
“mith, and Edgar Allan Poe, professor of English in 

» University of Virginia delivered an address on 

e as a Conservative Force in World Literature.” 
_A Bureau of Appointments has been organized at 

University for the purpose of helping student 


graduates and undergraduates to secure positions, 
permanent or temporary, in whatever line of work 
they are interested and prepared. The bureau aims 
to carry out more extensively and thoroughly the 
purposes of the faculty committee called the Teachers’ 
Bureau. The chairman of the new bureau is Prof. 
Charles W. Kent; the secretary, Prof. F. C. G. 
Maphis. 

The first meeting for this session of the University 
of Virginia Aero Club was held on November 20th, 
together with the scientific section of the Philosophi- 
cal Society. An address was given by Prof. Hancock 
on “The Development of the Internal Combustion 
Engine as Applied Especially to Aeroplanes and Au- 
tomobiles.” This Aero Club was organized in 1909, 
and is affiliated with the Intercollegiate Aeronautical 
Association of America. , 

The oratorical and debating council of the Lit- 
erary Societies has provided for an inter-society de 
bating contest in which only first year men may 
take part. This provision, by removing competition 
with more experienced debaters, will encourage new 
men to enter the contests, and at the same time will 
develop candidates for the coming intercollegiate 
debates. 

The lecturer for this session on the Barbour-Page 
Foundation will be Dr. William H. Welch, professor 
of pathology in Johns Hopkins University, and 
president of the American Medical Society. The 
conditions of the Foundation require that there be 
not less than three lectures, that they be given by 
a specialist in any branch of science, literature, or 
art, and that the theme be presented in some fresh 
and original aspect. The Icctures will be delivered 
before the University probably in February. 

The University of Virginia Civic Club, entering 
on the fourth year of its organization, has held two 
programmes: On October 27th, Prof. C. Alphonso 
Smith gave an address on “I'he Americanism of 
American Literature,” and on November 14th, Mr. 
Albert Balz, president of the club, read a paper on 
“Some Aspects of Social Psychology.” The study 
of the negro in the South, in the sociological and 
economic phases, has been undertaken by a number 
of students organized specially for that purpose. 
This work owes its inception to the series of ad- 
dresses on the negro given last year in the Univer- 
sity by Prof. Bruce R. Payne. 

Another organization recently effected is the 
Woodrow Wilson Club, whose president is D. H. 
Ramsey, cf North Carolina, and whose membership 
is counted by hundreds. On November 15th, Gov- 
ernor Wilson, who was visiting the University, gave 
an informal talk to the club and the students. The 
club has adopted the following resolutions: 

Whereas, we believe it is the privilege and duty 
of intelligent citizens to interest themselves in the 
affairs of the nation, to the end that men of char- 
acter and intellect and courage be elected to the 
offices of our government; and 

Whereas, the name of Hon. Woodrow Wilson, of 
New Jersey, has been mentioned as a possible candi- 
date for the presidencey of the United States: be it 

Resolved, That we, students of the University of 
Virginia, believing that in Woodrow Wilson lie the 
highest hopes of a satisfactory solution of the many 
questions that confront the American people, have 
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associated ourselves into the Woodrow Wilson Club 
of the University of Virginia: and be it 

Resolved, That we recognize in Mr. Wilson a dis- 
tinguished and honored alumnus of the University 
of Virginia; and be it 

Resolved, That we endorse his fearless and states- 
manlike administration as governor of New Jersey: 
and be it 

Resolved, That we heartily commend him to the 
people of these United States as a man eminently 
fitted for the presidency: and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of this club, that they be published in 
College Topics and that a copy be sent to Mr. Wil 
fon, 

At the annual fall meeting of the Board of Visitors 
of the University, November 15th, the new law build- 
ing was given the name of Minor Hall, in honor of 
the late Prof. ohn B. Minor, the distinguished 


teacher of law. ‘This action was taken in response 
toa unanimous resolution offered by President Alder- 
man in the law faculty The Board of Visitors 


awarded to the five white high schools in the Dis 
trict of Columbia five scholarships carrying exemp 
tion from tuition and one-half of other fees in the 
academic department 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


To date 254 students, representing 61 counties 
of Virginta. have been registered for the present 
session. The number of students in the class 
working for graduation in June is 53: only those 
seeking full diplomas being counted in this class. 

The Registrar has recently issued a _ report 
showing that, since the school opened in the fall 
of 1909, 878 different persons have been enrolled 
as students in the several departments. This num- 
ber includes the students of the two summer 
quarters, 1910 and 1911. Thus far 84 of the 100 
counties of Virginia have been represented among 
our students 

On the evening of November 24, a number of the 
advanced students, under the direction of Miss 
Rhea Scott and Miss Evalina Harrington, gave a 
humorous play in the school gymnasium for the 
benefit of the rural school work, which is under 
the supervision of Miss Scott. 

The concerts given in Harrisonburg and at the 
school by the Conradi Brothers, of Baltimore, 
November 15 and 16, under the auspices of the 
school entertainment committee, were of a high 
order of excellence, and much enjoyed by all pres- 
ent. 

The Rockingham County School Fair, organized 
by members of the Normal School faculty, in co- 
operation with Division Superintendent Hulvey and 
Demonstrator Chas. W. Wampler, was a great suc- 
cess; and we have the promise of better things for 
next year. 

The recent visit of State Superintendent Eggles- 
ton, with other members of the Board of Trustees, 
was much appreciated by our faculty and student 
body. 

On November 22, Dr. L. M. Allen, of Winchester, 
addressed the school at the Assembly period. His 
subject, the prevention of diseases, specially 
tuberculosis, was important and timely, and his 
address was full of practical helpfulness. 

President Burruss is just now on a tour of the 


South, and has visited schools at Rock Hill, 8. c 
Athens and Milledgeville, Ga, Tray, Ala. Natchi 
toches, and elsewhere. His itinerary included at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the Southern Educa- 
tional Association at Houston, Texas. 

Among our teachers who attended the State 
Educational Conferences at Norfolk, at Thankszivy- 
ing were the following: Prof. C. J. Heatwole, Miss 
Yetta Shoninger, Dr. John W. Wayland, Miss Mar- 
garet King, Miss Francis Sale, Prof. James ¢ 
Johnston, and Miss Evalina Harrington. 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


Three members of the faculty of the Fredericks. 
burg Normal School have been speaking on matters 
ef educational interest this month. President E. H. 
Russell delivered an address before the Northampton 
county Teachers’ Association at Nassawaddox, on 
October 20th, and addressed the county Teachers’ 
Association of Caroline county at Bowling Green 
Noverber 10th. While at Bowling Green he also 
addressed the students of the Bowling Green Semi 
nary. 

Mr. Hugh 8. Bird, of the Department of Education 
delivered addresses on October 25th, 26th, and 27th 
at Warsaw. Tarpahannock and Saluda, the occasion 
heing two county teachers’ associations and a school 
fair. 

Mr. Chandler, of the Latin Department, has been 
away several Saturdays speaking twice in Londoun 
county, first, at a citizens’ meeting at Aldie, Novem- 
ber 3d, and afterward at the county Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation anc School Fair. at Leesburg, November 4th, 
en occasion of unicue interest in the educationa) his- 
tory of the State. On the 25th Mr. Chandler ad- 
dressed the Teachers’ Association at Warrenton, 
Fauquier county, on “Some Modern Trends in Ednu- 
cation.” 

The principal visitors to the school have been 
Mr. J. S. Thomas, of the Educational Bureau of the 
Southern Commercial Congress. who came on the 
6th, and Mr. Thomas &. Settle. State Superintendent 
of Elementary Schools, who visited us on the 11th. 
Miss Crane. the representative of the College Young 
Woman's Christian Association, visited the school 
two days to assist in forming what is hoped will be 
a flourishing association. Meetings are being held 
on Sunday afternoons and Mission Study and Bible 
Classes are in process of organization. 

The delightful surroundings and continued fine 
weather have tended to keep the students out of 
doors a great deal. An “Out Door Club” has been 
organized by those who are fond of long walks, 
which is making it possible for the members to be- 
come acquainted with the many points of interest in 
the vicinity. Since the locality offers so unusual 
opportunities for such expeditions as are being plan- 
ned, it is hoped the organization may be a perma 
nent and successful one. 

Besides the places of general and historic interest, 
there are others which appeal particularly to the 
Classes in Physical Geography and Nature Study. 
The walk to the Alum Spring was one of the most 
enjoyable of those taken this month, besides being 
very instructive, since the girls had an opportunity 
to see many of the phenomena previously discussed 
in the classes. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic classes at present 
are those in the Manual Arts Department, where 
the students taking the year’s course in book-binding 
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finished making three books of Japan stabbed 
nes, and one sewed on tape with a case cover. 
Drawing Classes are making designs to be put 
abriano hand-made cards for Christmas. 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


lhe College of William and Mary began her 19th 
session on September 21st. This year marks the in- 

ntion of a far-reaching change, namely, the entire 
separation of the work and students of the Prepara- 
‘ory Department from those of the College proper, 
under the title of the Normal Department. Separate 
dormiteries are set apart for the students of the 
Normal Department. Its faculty are as follows: 
George O. Ferguson, M. A., principal and instructor 
in History; R. C. Young, B. &, A. M., instructor in 
Latin and French; W. M. A. Bloxton, A. B., instruc- 
tor in English and German; John Tyler, A. M., in- 
structor in Mathematics: A. R. Koontz, instructor in 
Physiology end Hygiene. 


The formal opening exercises were held in the 
chapel on Monday evening, October 2d. _ Inspiring 


addresses were made by President Tyler, Dean Hall, 

and Dr. W. J. Young, the new Physical Director. 
Changes in the Faculty are as follows: Dr. C. E. 

Bishop havine accepted the chair of Greek in the 
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University of West Virginia, Professor John C. Cal 
houn, of the University of Florida, succeeds him in 
the chair of Mcdern Languages. Professor Calhoun 
is an M. A. of Washington and Lee University, and 
has had several years of postgraduate work in Ber- 
lin and Paris. 

W. J. Young, M. D., University of Pennsylvania, 
becomes Health Officer and Director of Athletics. 
Dr. Young was for several years Athletic Director in 


the svwell-known Y. M. C. A. ‘ifraining School of 
Springfield, Maser. 
The $26,000 heating and lighting plant, serving 


all the College buildings, wae completed and formally 
accented by the- Committee of the Board of Trustees 
in October. 

Dr. Kendrick C. Babcock, specialist in College and 
iniversity Education, from the United States Bureau 
of Education, visited the College in October, exam- 
ining the changes in entrance requirements, and in 
courses for degrees. 

Beginning with this term, twelve Carnegie units 
are required for conditioned, and fourteen for un 
conditioned, entrance into the Freshman Class. 

Dr. James 8S. Wilson, of the chair of History, at- 
tended the meeting of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools in Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, November 1Ist-3d. 





SCHOOL NEWS 


COOCHLAND SCHOOL FAIR 


Special to Virginia Journal of Education. 


The School Fair held at Goochland was a com- 
plete success. A large enthusiastic crowd was ad- 
‘ressed by Professor Bennett, of William and Mary 
He was well pleased with the exhibits, at- 
tendance and interest manifested, and encouraged 
the people to continue to improve the fair, thus 
stimulating more interest in country life. 


Premiums were awarded as follows: 

Best ten ears corn was exhibited by the following 
in the order of their names: Hal Hae Bawles, Robert 
Holland, Wilfred Hill, W. W. Nicholas and Bennie 
Pace 

Best cook aprons were made by the following 
young ladies: Esther Layne, Susie Parish, Hallie 
Jordan and Ida Bowles. 

Best loavee of bread were made by the following 
prize winners: Nellie Layne, Margaret Vaughan, 
Minnie Trice, and Florence Taylor. 

Best hemstitched handkerchiefs were exhibited by 
the following: Blanche Layne, Isabel Layne, Marvian 
Dudley and Addie Bowles. 

Best layer cakes were made by the following pre- 
minum winners: Bessie Lippy, Bessie Dudley, Olive 
Hill and Marvian Dudley. 

Best pin cushions were shown by the following 
voung ladies: Nellie Long, Elsie Spottswood, Nannie 
Bowles and Snow Payne. 

Best drawn-werk table scarfs were made by Misses 
Douglas Trice Eva Tredway, Esther Bowles and Etta 


College 


Richmond. 
Best plain white machine made shirt waists were 
made by the following young ladies: Ida Bowles, 


Berta Wooldridge, nnie Brooks and Effie Payne. 
Rest collars were exhibited by Misses Esther 





Layne and Lottie Watkins. 

Splendid corn was exhibited from fifteen boys by 
the energetic United States Demonstrator, W. O. 
Snead. The corn judges were Messrs. E. W. Colley, 
Vernon Ford and E. Layne. Cake and brfad was 
adjudged hy Mesdames P. T. Phillips, W. B. W. 
Brooking and M. Jennings. Needle work was ad- 
judged by the following committee: Mesdames F. 
Parrish, Georgia Taylor and W. P. Haden. 

The best yield of corn per acre will be announced 
Jater. Compositions, essays and letters will be ad- 
judged by committees and reports made to the Di- 
vision Superintendent as soon as poesible. 





PULASKI COUNTY 


October 27th, was observed as Patrons’ Day at Oak 
Grove School, Pulaski district, Pulaski county. 


A very creditable programme of songs, recitations, 
etc., was prepared; written invitations were sent to 
the patrons and others. A good many responded. 
After the exercises were over I explained to them 
as best I could the object of the meeting, and told 
them, in the most impressive manner that I could, 
of the greatest need of our school—that is, interest 
on the part of the patrons. I am not discouraged, 
and feel that the day was not spent in vain. Since 
then I have noticed more interest manifested. 

(Mies) Evizanern Swirnson, Teacher. 

Pulaski, Virginia. 





MILLWoop, Va., November 15, 1911. 
Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 
Dear Sir,—The corn club movement made its 
entry into Clarke at a meeting of the county Teach- 
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ers’ Association. The suggestion that Clarke county 
should organize a corn club was made at the meeting 
in October, 1910: but the decision was deferred until 
the next meeting, to be held in January. A commit- 
tee of three was appointed to secure all possible 
informaton about the organization of such a club. 
The programme committee made a special effort 
to secure a programme calculated to interest all the 
teachers In this great rural uplift movement, for the 


January meeting. Mr. Charles G. Maphis and Mr. 
T. S. Settle were requested to give addresses. Mr. 
Maphis could not be with us, but Mr. Settle was 


present. The latter spoke so ably for not only the 
corn club, but the school fair, that when the com- 
mittee rendered its report of investigation the asso- 
ciation decided to have a corn club and school fair. 
With the help of Mr. Settle, it was organized upon 
the spot, the Division Superintendent, Mr. C. G. 
Massey, being present and lending his hearty ap- 
proval. The committee of investigation was then 
made “The Clarke county Corn Club and School Fair 
Committee.” and was authorized to ask for an ap- 
propriation from the board of supervisors to solicit 
prizes, to publish catalogues, and to do everything 
in its power to make this school fair a success. 

The board of supervisors gave us seventy-five dol- 
lars. and this amount was supplemented twenty-five 
dollars by a friend of schools. The people résponded 


beautifully to requests for prizes, the catalogues 
were published, and the Clarke county Corn Club 
was in motion It suffered a severe handicap by 


losing two of the three members of the committee, 
when two high school principals left for schools in 
neighhoring counties: but it never gave up. 

Ou November 11th, which, if the unusual date 
11-11-11, has anything to do with luck, must have 
been an auspicious day for launching an enterprise. 
Clarke county held its first Corn Club and School 
Fair, in the courthouse, at Berryville. The “fair” 
was opened by an introductory address by Mr. H. T. 
principal of the Boys’ High School. Mr. 
of the State Board of Education, gave 
an address which appealed to both old and young. 
The pupils of the Boyce High School sang a school 
fair medley. Lastly, Mr. C. M. Farmer, ex-principal 
of the Rerrvville High School, and a member of the 
original ‘committee.’ read the report of the judges. 

There were sewing, cooking, butter- 
making. and decorating for girls; there were four 
corn classes for boys; and there were four classes 
for essavs for hoth boys and girls 

There were eleven contestants for the corn prizes. 
Of the first seven, the smallest yield was fifty-seven 


Wirgman, 
J. B. Terrell 


classes in 


bushels (57 bu.). The prize winner of Class A had 
a yield of 94 3-7 bushels at a total cost of $21.45, 
and won a prize of $50. The second in this class 
won $25, with a vield of 85 1-2 bushels, at a total 


cost of $22.30 
All money 
Board, Mr. T 


was supplied by the county School 
O. Sandy and Mr. M. S. Bowles. 
Yours very sincerely, 

TuHeopore C. Cox, 
Secretary-Treasurer Corn Club Committee and As- 


sistant Principal Boyce High School. 


The teachers of King and Queen county held their 
annual institute at the Stevensville High School, 
November 6th and 7th. 

Superintendent A. L. 
meeting. 

There 


Terrell presided over the 


was no set programme of speeches and 
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papers, but the exercises consisted of round tabie 
talks on the various school issues. The teachers 
asked questions on any subject pertaining to their 
work. These were presented to the body for discus. 
sion. All seemed to enjoy the expressions of opin- 
ions, and dcubtless went back to their work with 
renewed interest and more enthusiasm. 

On Monday night, Professor Settle gave a most 
instructive illustrated lecture on “Improved Schools.” 
He was with us, too, on Tuesday and assisted greatly 
in our exercises, 

Mr. Lucian Hall, principal of Stevensville School, 
and Mr. Bevil, principal of Merriot School, were ap 
cointed delegates to the Norfolk Convention. 

The following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected: President, Mrs. D. C. Sutton; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Alma Walker. 

The patrons of the school welcomed the visitors 
with their accustomed hospitality. They provided 
each day a bonntiful dinner and entertained them 
Monday night in their homes. 

We have sufficient egotism to say we believe we 
have the best school in the county. We are honest 
enough to say one reason of this is that we have 
such loyal and devoted patrons. 

Our school is young; but we are making history. 
We have now representatives at William and Mary 
College, at Fork Union Academy, and at Richmond 
College. They are doing good work and reflect credit 
and honor on their beloved school. 





CUMBERLAND COU?P'TY 
Patrons’ Day at Stopperr ScHoo. 


A large and enthusiastic audience, composed of 
patrons and friends of the school was out to meet 
Superintendent C. W. Dickinson and Dr. C. W. Stone, 
of the Normal School. 

Stoddert school has made many substantial ad- 
vances since the erection of the new schoolhouse 
three years ago. The first session, there was only 
one teacher. This year, among other improvements, 
a nice school library was obtained. By supplement- 
ing the school fund, two teachers were secured for 
the second year. Also, a new piano was bought 
along with many articles necessary to a well equip- 
ped school house; the grounds have been partially 
cleaned by the students, and flowers planted. One 
year ago the teachers originated the idea of organ- 
izing the student body into a society of morals and 
manners. A constitution was framed and by-laws 
enacted. The officers were all chosen from the pupils 
in school, and parliamentary laws were observed in 


~ conducting the meetings which were held once 32 


month. These meetings are full of enthusiasm and 
interest, and well attended by the patrons. 


Systematic study of Guide Right and Ethics, by 
means of essays and readings, covering all the sub- 
jects during the session, constitute the chief feature 
of the programmes, but this is interspersed with 
recitations, select readings and music, and, also, by 
specially arranged programmes observing birthdays 
of distinguished persons, and days of interest, such 
as St. Patrick’s, St. Valentine’s, etc. This year this 
society has organized a class in domestic science, 
which will demonstrate its work by furnishing re- 
freshments at each meeting at a nominal cost to 
defray expenses of material, etc. 

A regular meeting of this society was the first 
feature of Patrons’ Day exercises. The subject 
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“Honesty and Truthfulness.” The roll call of 
society was responded to by a suitable Bible 
, bearing on the subject, notably: “Thou shalt 
t bear false witness against thy neighbor.” which 
used by each child in the primary room by way 
emphasis—(“and a little child shall lead them”). 


Dr. Stone was requested by the president to act 
critic. In his report, Dr. Stone heartily com- 

nded the efficient work done by the society and 

inted out the advantage of growing up familiar 
with parliamentary rules and the ability to preside 
and conduct public meetings. Superintendent Dick- 
nson made most telling remarks, as he always does 

nd by the way, Stoddert is one of his most loyal 
schools) He said this society conducted by the 
hildren was “the finest thing he had seen in Cum- 
berland.” He made a strong appeal for life in the 

intry, and the development of industries that 
would make it possible for boys and girls to remain 
in the country. 

In a very happy manner he stated the fact that 
every first prize offered in Randolph was won by 
Stoddert school, save one, and Stoddert came second 
in that 


Dr. Stone presented his thoughts in the form of a 
dream that had come true—a dream of his which 
began after he had taught schocl in the country and 
was making his first serious study of school teach- 
ing. He was very happy in finding it come true that 
afternoon in the Stoddert school. he first part of 
his dream was of a building which should have at 
least two rooms (in contrast to the one-room build- 
ing in which he first taught), one room for the 
smaller children and one for the larger. The dream 
also said that there were to be at least two teachers, 
one especially trained to teach the smaller children 
and one for the larger. The schoolhouse should be 
clean, well kept, healthy and located on a lot large 
enough for a playground. The parents were to be 
interested in the school. They were to come to the 
school, improve it, co-operate with the teachers and 
the board in every way, but leave the final manage- 
ment of the school to the teachers and the board. 
The brightest scene of all in this dream that Dr. 
Stone found come true in the Stoddert school was 
the competent, well-trained teacher who lived in 
the district so that she could know the pupils, know 
the patrons, and keep on with the work from year 
to year so that the school’s progress could be con- 
tinuous instead of interrupted by the coming of a 
new teacher every year, as is so often the case. And 
the board were to forbid either of the two teachers 
giving time to a few students of high school age, 
because this caused so many of the pupils in the 
lower grades to be neglected. 


Dr. Stone then congratulated the boys and girls 
that they lived and attended school in the country 
instead of in the city or town, and told them that 
because they lived in the country they grew up 
knowing certain important facts just because of the 
nature of their surroundings. He closed his address 
with a story illustrating this point. The story was 
a New York city child’s version of “The Bell of Atri” 
‘in which she sent the poor old horse home fo be put 
tn the house and given a big piece of meat to eat. 

The Domestic Science Class then proceeded to fur- 
nish delightful refreshments, which reflected much 
credit on their training. It was a most enjoyable 
afternoon, and will lead to many further achieve- 
ments in Stoddert school. 

. One oF THE- PATRONS. 
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Yorxtown, Va., October 31, 1911 

The white teachers of York county held a meeting 
here to-day and organized a teachers’ association. 
Superintendent of Schools J. S. Eastman delivered 
an address in which he discussed somewhat in detail 
the principal phases of school administration and 
supervision. He pointed out the great educational 
progress made in the county during the present ad- 
ministration, pointing out that at the beginning of 
the administration there was not a single consoli- 
dated or high school in the county, and that by the 
end of the present school year there would be five 
in the county. He said that the county had erected 
and were erecting buildings aggregating $20,000. 
Superintendent Eastman urged all teachers to read 
the Virginia Journal of Education, and pointed out 
the great advantages to be derived from the organt- 
zation of school improvement leagues 

The following papers were prepared by teachers: 

“School Improvement Leagues: Benefits to be De- 
rived from them.”—C. A. Haden. 

“Course of Study for One Room Schools.”—Miss 
Ada Walker. 

“Teaching Arithmetic to Grammar Grades.”—Miss 
Etta Nottingham. 

“How to Teach History."—Miss Elise Holland 

“Relation of the School to Community Life.”"—Mr 
W. E. Moore. 

“Means of Interesting Patrons in School Work.”— 
Miss Luella Riggins. 

C. A. Hapen, 
Principal Poquosin High School, Jefferson, Va. 





KINDERGARTEN NEWS AND NOTES 


Unusual activity in the kindergarten fields has 
been observed all along the lines of the work in 
and around Richmond. The openine of the new 
kindergarten in connection with the inaucuration of 
the Normal School named in memory of our late 
Superintendent William F. Fox, was a notable event, 
and recorded the phenomenal enrollment of over a 
hundred children. To meet this remarkable demand 
here and at Stonewall Jackson and Chimborazo 
schools a double session has been established, the 
same tcoachers serving twice with some increase In 
salary. This is but a temporary arrangement, un- 
satisfactory in many respects, but the best that can 
be done till kindergartens have been established in 
every public school of Richmond, which is looked 
forward to at no distant day. 

In the mission field the activity is still more 
marked. On September 25th there was opened for 
the first time a free kindergarten in connection 
with the Richmond Training School for Kindergart- 
ners, located in beautiful rooms kindly given by the 
Methodist Institute in their building on north 19th 
street. The new mission opens its coors to all that 
come and has already an enrollment of more than 
forty children. The work has been called after the 
much loved former principal of the Training School. 
Alice N. Parker, and is in a flourishing condition. 
It is worthy of note that though located next door 
to the long established mission called after its 
beneficent founder, the Belle Bryan Day Nursery 
and Free Kindergarten, the latter institution has 
the most successful enrollment in its history. The 
district is the most crowded in the city and though 
missions here abound there is yet room for work to 
be done. An interesting feature of both these kin- 
dergartens will be the Thanksgiving dinner given 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





Send 40 cents for Cupid Asleep or Cupid Awake; size 


75 cents each ; 8 for $.50. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 222, Malden, Mass. 





that day of grace, in the kinder- 
garten rooms and on their own little tables. Miss 
Martha Gordon Lefebvre has charge of the Alice 
Parker Kindergarten, and Miss Mary A. Goodwin is 
directing the kindergarten at the Belle Bryan. Both 
of these talented young women are graduates of the 
Richmond Training School, and are doing excellent 
work. They are ably assisted by Miss Virginia Belle 
Gayle, Miss Virginia Allen and Miss Lucy R. Weisi- 
ger, all senior students from the Training School. 

The kindergarten started last vear under the aus- 
pices of the Richmond Kindergarten Associgtion, 
and the Nurses’ Settlement has moved into new 
quarters in the mission building lent for the purpose 
hy the philanthropist, Miss Grace Arents, and has a 
much larger enroliment than its first year. Miss 
Lucy Temple Witt is filled with missionary zeal and 
doing a great work among the children of Oregon 
Hill. the new home of the Settlement Kindergarten. 
Through her enthusiasm and consecration many 
have lent their countenance and aid to this new un- 
dertaking, and she has helped as much as any young 
kindergartncr in the city to show what a valuable 
ally is the kindergarten in missionary work. 


the children on 


The kindergartners, no less than the general pub- 
lic, enjoyed a rare treat in the recent visit to Rich- 
mond of Mrs. George Riggs, better known as Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, a pioneer kindergartner and author 
of Children’s Rights, Kindergarten Gifts, Kindergar- 
ten Occupations, Kindergarten Principles and Prac- 
tice and the Birds’ Christmas Carol. Mrs. Riggs 
came to Richmond for the first production (in the 
South) of her play, “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
which is specially appreciated by kindergartners 
who see beneath the surface kindergarten principles 
actuating the entire conception of this refreshing 
story. 

The Training School and its Alumnae gave a 
charming but informal reception to Mrs. Riggs, at 
Virginia Mechanics Institute on Monday afternoon, 
October 30th, when about seventy people had the 
honor of meeting this gifted woman, who adds a 
rare social charm to her intellectual grasp of things 
worth while. She gave a most inspiring talk to the 
kindergartners present, applauding and upholding 
their esprit de corps, and ur‘ng an unremitting alle- 
giance to their high ideals and professional spirit. 
Finally testifying to her pedagogical creed, Mrs. 


Riggs declared that all the success she may have 
had, or possibly would achieve, she felt was due to 
her kindergarten training and practive with the 
little children in the slums of San Francisco. Mrs. 
Riggs also gave talks to the young women of the 
Woman’s College and the John Marshall High School, 
Her play, “‘Rebecca,” was an unmitigated success. 


A LETTER FROM SUPT. GEORGE W. VIA 


On October the 4th and 5th, was held one of the 
most interesting Teachers’ Institutes ever held in 
Patrick. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather on the first day, nearly three-fourths of the 
teachers of the county were present and nearly all 
of the trustees, many of whom took part in the dis- 
cussion of the subjects on the programme that had 
been specially prepared by the superintendent to fit 
school conditions and problems that continually con- 
fronted those engaged in school work, which was as 
follows: 


“How does the educational interest of this com 
pare with former years in Patrick?” 

“Why are teachers’ salaries not raised in this, 
equal to any other county in the State?” 

“Do all up-to-date and progressive teachers and 
school officials take and read the Virginia School 
Journal?” 


“Will the county officials and teachers co-operate 
in the organization of a boys’ corn club?” 

“The co-operation of patrons, teachers and school 
officials in maintaining uniform school discipline.” 

“Start high schools as an educational center for 
the equipment of the county teachers.” 

“How to successfully maintain the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation.” 

“How does the educational interest of this com- 
pare with former years?” was ably discussed by the 
Hons. S. A. Thompson and James M. Hooker. The 
reminiscences of the conditions of their first school 
days were remarkable, especially to the younger 
teachers and people who were in attendance. Then 
log school houses were built in the crudest manner, of 
round logs, daubed with mud, covered with boards, 
held on by weights, instead of nails, with stick and 
mud chimney, sometimes with dirt floors, with a log 
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JTLINE @& ENGLISH HISTORY 


NORMAN MACLAREN TRENHOLM, 











or of History and of the Teaching of History, 
University of Missouri. 


opical outline is especially arranged for 
susing Cheyney’s Short History of Eng- 
a text-book. It has been organized 
inety special topics, each topic having 
iefly but carefuily outlined. In addi- 
these topics, there has been provided 
list of reference books in English His- 
| a pronouncing index of English names. 
k is admirably adapted to either long 
courses in English History, and with 
‘analyses and suggestive questions will 
come aid in the teaching of the subject. 


OUTLINES OF STUDIES 


to accompany Meyers’s Ancient, Mediaeval, Modern, 
aad General History. 


By FLORENCE E. LEADBETTER 
Principal of Trade School for Girls, Boston 


Teachers will find these manuals of the great- 
est practical value, because they furnish an 
excellent apparatus for intelligent and inde- 
pendent study. The Studies suggest admirable 
supplementary material to add interest to in- 
dividual and class-room work. The outline 
maps included greatly increase the usefulness 
of the series. 
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t from the back end to give light and ventilation, 
» the common conditions. The curriculum of 
usually was in line with the other environ- 

s; while there some very goo dteachers, many 
taught the three R’s, and some taught these 
mperfectly at that. The facts brought out as to the 
hool conditions of the present. were, that nearly 

ev school building in the county was neatly 

painted, many of which are built up-to-date, with 
the sanitary appliances as required. The one and 
two-room houses recently built, will vie with any 

n the State for architecture and beauty. The Stuart 

Schoo! building which is nearly completed, 
cost when properly equipped $15,000. Also a 
rural school building is nearly completed at 

Peters Creek, which will cost nearly $3,000. 

The Presbyterians will soon have completed an 
ajemy which will cost $15,000 or more. 

The Methodists will soon begin to put up a school 
building at Fayerdale; they propose to put some- 


nt 


thing like $25,000 into this building with its equip- 

The discussion of teachers’ salaries caused the 
Teachers’ Association to appoint a committee td 
wait on the Board of Supervisors and insist on them 


¢ the maximum for county and district school 
purposes as asked for by the county school board. 
The discussion of “Do all up-to-date and progres- 
sive teachers take and read the Virginia School 
je 1?” suggested a motion from the superintend- 
ent. that Thanksgiving Day be given to all of the 
t rs of the county, zs though they had taught, 
have invested in their contracts that this 


amount go to pay for a year’s subscription to the 
Virginia School Journal! to each, and to pay their 
association dues, both State and county. This propo- 
sition was carried unanimously (the trustees 
voting), the trustees offering to prepay the amount 
so that each teacher could have the benefit of the 
Journal at the commencement of the school term. 

The discussion of a boys’ corn club, the co-opera- 
tion of patrons and teachers with the school officials 
in maintaining uniform discipline, and Stuart High 
School as an educational center for the equipment 
of the county teachers, were made very interesting 
by all who discussed these subjects. 

Prof. J. H. Binford, who was the guest of the 
Teachers’ Association, and came in place of Super- 
intendent Eggleston, made a delightful address on 
education, to a large and attentive audience, every 
one being so much pleased with this address that 
it was the unanimous wish from all who were pres 
ent, that both Mr. Eggleston and Professor Binford 
he invited to attend our next annual Teachers’ Instl- 
tute 


WE NEED TEACHERS 


for January openings in graded, high schools and col- 
leges. Splendid openings daily. Twentieth year; three 
offices; one enrollment. Guaranteed service, 


SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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A Christmas Musing of Man-Alihe 


Set down by Richard Wightman 


O SIT passive by the grate at midnight and let some gone 
human, made wise by death, push your pencil zig-zag across 

the paper, writing things which you yourself could never write; 
To walk straight up to Trouble and look it in the eye and dare 
it to down you, knowing sure that you are Trouble’s master because 
you are a man and Trouble was never that; & a ad 
To gaze on the assemblage of the gay and drunken and say to 
vourself apart—*This is not Life; it is interesting, but it is not 
Life. I will observe it for a little moment and pass on, choosing 
to sip a different and sweeter brew but not despising what this 
scene has taught me”; a val Js Js s J a 
To think the best of every woman, scorning cheap estimates 
and appearances, remembering that, after all, woman is the most 
patient and continuous revealer of the divine; ad ad Js 
To stand calm in the circle of the day’s tasks and obligations—un- 
worried, confident, busy, clean—and sing a small song of thankful- 
ness that life and strength and toi! are yours by special inheritance; 
To make your best prayer with your hands and brain instead of 
with your lips, and add up your sturdy doings into a sum of decent 
achievement of which you, at least, need never be ashamed; a 


These, brothers, are six worth while things which should not be 


passed up. 8 & as a mJ a s as s 
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SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


[f there is any one lesson taught by the his- 
of civilization in such a manner as to 
ea\e no room for doubt or misinterpretation 
+ i. that reckless and wholesale experiment- 
| the field of education should not be 
ited. Of course, progress in education. 
other fields, demands that experiment be 
mployed to test the validity of theory, but 
the experiment must be conducted with all 
are which the gravity of the situation 
inds; and it should be limited to as small 
imber of children as the nature of the case 
permit, for under the best of circum- 
es the happiness and wellbeing of the 
dren experimented upon are at stake, and 
here no restrictions are placed upon the num- 
bers the stability of the social order may 
easily be undermined. 


RECKLESS EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS. 


Whether it be due to the intoxication caused 
by our incalculable natural resources, or to the 
fact that our population, upon whom ulti- 
mately rests the responsibility of government. 
is made up largely of the millions who have 
been pushed out of older countries and have 
not yet had time in this country to develop 
respect for authority or to set up sane stand- 
ards, it remains true that we have been in- 
dulging in educational experiments with a 
recklessness and on a scale that have never 
before been attempted by any civilized nation. 
However, if not in justification, at least in 
palliation of this procedure, it should be borne 
in mind that our situation in this country is 
characterized by many special difficulties. 
Our population is heterogeneous to the last 
extreme, our cities are the meeting-ground of 
the nations of the earth. Out of the babel of 
tongues, the conflict of national customs and 
the clash of divergent religious beliefs the 
schools are called upon to develop a homoge- 
ieous nation. The history of education pro- 
s no adequate solution for the difficulties 
i confront us, and hence it was to be ex- 
| that educators would resort to theory 
experiment for light in the shaping of 


wl 


our policies. It is not, therefore, the fact of 
experimenting, but its extent and recklessness, 
that is open to objection. 


COMPROMISE AND THE LITTLE RED 8CHOOLHOUSE. 


Our democratic form of government rests 
on the intellignece of the individual citizen 
and hence it is most natural that we should 
adopt the policy of affording to each child 
born to the nation an opportunity of obtain- 
ing at least an elementary education. Since 
English is the language of the country, all of 
our children should be taught its use; other- 
wise, they will not be able to take an intelli- 
gent part in the life of the commonwealth. 
Under these circumstances, the common schoo! 
in which the children of every nationality 
should meet on an equal footing to study our 
language and to learn the duties of citizen- 
ship seemed to be demanded. Prudence might 
have suggested the advisability of testing the 
plan thoroughly on a small scale, but with 
our characteristic impatience of delays we 
straightway decreed that the common school 
should be called into existence in every vil- 
lage and hamlet in the land. And once this 
decree of the sovereign people went forth, it 
were high treason to question its wisdom. 
The fact that it was a compromise begotten 
of dire necesssity was soon forgotten, and the 
little red schoolhouse was enthroned on the 
altar of the nation. 


MISSING AN OPPORTUNITY. 


In several of the countries of Europe the 
children are bi-lingual or multi-lingual, but 
in the common schools of this country the 
children acquire a very questionable mastery 
of English alone. We cannot teach all the- 
foreign languages, and as one nationality has 
as good a right as another to have its lan- 
guage taught, if any language other than 
English is to find a place in the curriculum, 
we compromise by teaching English alone and 
straightway convince ourselves that this is the 
best conceivable system and look down with 
pity on the ignorance of poor benighted for- 
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eigners, who grow up with the easy use of 
several languages. 
the comments sometimes passed upon us by 
students of education who point out the won- 
derful opportunity for learning the various 
languages afforded our children through the 
cosmopolitan character of our school popula- 


Nor are we concerned with 


tion, and the incomprehensible neglect of our 


natural resources in this direction by those 


who are responsible for our educational sys- 
tem. 
HASTY AMERICANIZATION. 
Again, we are so anxious to make patriots 
or ward politicians in the shortest possible 


time out of the multitudes who annually 


reach our shores in search of gold that we 


cannot wait for our customs to solidify or 
for our traditions to take root in the lives of 
We deem it our chief duty 


to remove from the children of our immigrant 


their children. 


population all trace of the national customs 
and family traditions that for countless gen- 
erations served in guiding the footsteps of 
their forefathers through the formative period 
of childhood and youth to secure manhood. 
That the children lose their respect for author- 
ity and their reverence for parents does not 
seem to the education 
which we give our children in the public 
schools usually results in depriving them of 


concern us. Since 


all modifying principles, where consequences 
are not calculated in advance, and where re- 
sults of actual achievements are neither 
measured nor set down for the guidance of 
others. The picture of ourselves to be seen 
in the mirror which Dr. Luther Gulick holds 
up to us is not flattering. In a recent address 
before the Congress of the American School 
Hygiene Association he says: “What is the 
best age for a child to enter school? This 
“is a question that could be definitely answered 
if we could secure adequate data on the sub- 
ject. 


THINGS WE SHOULD KNOW. 


Galton and Karl Pearson have given us the 
tools—life itself gives us the material—of ob- 
taining such data. We need only the oppor- 


tunity. I venture the assertion that almog 
every person in this room has convictions upoy 
the subject, and yet that these convictions ar 
based upon a few personal experiences jy 
each case. . . My point is this: that 
neither schoolmen nor physicians nor parents 
are competent of judging such questions » 
this ex-cathedra. Theories and convictions 
can never solve such problems; their only 
solution lies in a searching analysis of exist. 
ing conditions; in measuring results in 4 
sufficient number of cases to arrive at definite 
conclusions. Such investigations should le 
conducted in accordance with modern scientifi 
methods.” 

We entirely agree with Dr. Gulick. We 
are confronted in our public schools and in 
our Catholic schools with many weighty prob- 
lems which are pressing for solution. They 
cannot be solved offhand by the ex-cathedra 
pronouncements of sciolists, nor can they be 
brushed aside under the pretext that they have 
all been solved in the past, for the problems 
to which we refer are the direct outgrowth 
of the profound social and economic changes 
that are taking place in our own generation. 
Again, the scientific spirit has been slow in 
its invasion of the field of education and 
satisfactory data for the science of education 
are still very meagre. Dr. Gulick is hardly 
exaggerating the case when he says, “It is 
concerning the most fundamental questions 
moreover, that we are still at sea. We do not 
know the number of hours a day at which 
the child can make the most progress at each 
age. There is no one trying to find out, » 
far as I know. We do not know how many 
subjects a child can study to advantage at 
each age. We do not even know the most 
effective and economic size of a class at various 
ages. It might be, for example, that in 
class of seventy children each child would get 
so little instruction that a number of them 
would be held back; and this would cost the 
school system more than if there had been 
only fifty in the class. We do not know the 
number of months in the year that children 
should attend school; yet we compel all chil- 
dren to go to school upon the assumption that 
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we do know.” To this the Doctor adds a long 
list of the things which we do not know in 
the field of education, and which we should 
know if we used ordinary prudence and were 
guided by the scientific spirit. He points out 
the fact that we spend over $560,000,000 a 
year on public education, and fail to make 
iny provision to deal with the scientific side 
of the problems presented. “We see the sig- 
nificance of examining our coal to be sure we 
ire getting the best and the cheapest; we do 
not see the significance of examining the out- 
put of our school system to be sure that we 
are getting the best results from our expendi- 
ture. 


A HOPEFUL SIGN. 


And yet from the Doctor’s own testimony 
the present situation is not without hope, since 
there is evidently a growing consciousness 
that something is wrong and that it should 
be set right. “Am I overstating the facts,” 
he asks, “when I say that there is scarcely a 
city in America that is satisfied with its pub- 
Here in New York City an in- 
vestigation has been proposed; and those who 
follow educational matters know that in city 
aftec city severe criticisms of the school sys- 
tem are constantly coming up. Even school- 
men themselves disagree when they come to- 
gether to discuss these questions; you cannot 
get a group of education people together with- 
out having a controversy upon some one of 
As individuals, in fact, we 
cannot settle these matters to our own satis- 
They can only be settled by ascer- 
taining results by measurements of what we 
are doing.” 


lie schools ? 


these problems. 


faction. 


\ SIGNIFICANT CHANGE OF ATTITUDE. 


There is scarcely anything in the field of 
education which is more significant of the un- 
rest of the present than the change of atti- 
tude which is beginning to manifest itself 
on the question of co-education. A_ short 


time ago it would have been difficult to find 
any one amongst us brave enough to chal- 
enge the wisdom of pursuing the policy of 
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co-education in all our schools. Our State- 
supported schools are for all the people, and 
hence their doors should be open alike to boys 
and girls. It was taken for granted by many 
that this necessarily implied 
Commissioner Harris tried the experiment of 
co-education in the high schools under his 
jurisdiction in St. Louis, when the movement 
began, and found to his surprise, that the diffi- 
culties anticipated did not appear. From that 
time to the end of his career he threw all 
the weight of his great influence into the 
scales in favor of co-education. Our educators. 
in full-throated chorus, proclaimed to the 
world the great results that we were achiev- 
ing through this policy: economy, close grad- 
ing, the emancipation of woman, the removal 
of immorality, ete. That 
Europe laughed at us seemed to have no other 
effect than to confirm us in the belief that 
we were ahead of our time. During the past 
few years, however, signs of discontent with 
the policy of co-education have begun to ap- 
pear in widely scattered parts of the field of 
education. 


co-education. 


the nations of 


THE POLICY OF CO-EDUCATION. 


In 1905 Dr. Shields, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, discussed various phases of co-educa- 
tion in a series of articles* which emphasized 
the unnaturalness and the evil effects of this 
policy during the period of adolescence. In 
the following year Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Presi- 
dent of Clark University, wrote a strong 
article against co-education in our secondary 
and higher institutions, which was answered 
by President Jordan, of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. About the same time the University 
of Chicago adopted the policy of segregation. 
Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Charleston and never 
wholly yielded up their high schools to co- 
education. In New England the sentiment 
against co-education has been growing steadily 
during the past few years. In 1909, ten co- 
educational colleges located in New England. 
exclusive of Wesleyan and Tufts, counted only 
1,136 women undergraduate students, as 
against 4.877 in the corresponding depart- 


New Orleans 
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ments of the separate colleges for women. In 
the same year Wesleyan University declared 
against co-education, and in the year follow- 
ing (1910) Tufts College attracted the atten- 
tion of the educators of the nation by aban- 
doning the plan of co-education. “The action 
was taken in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of a committee which had been ap- 
pointed for a coyplete investigation of the 


problem as related to this institution.” 

In pursuance of their purpose, the committee 
freely consulted the members of the faculty 
of Liberal Art ind also representatives of 
the assocrations of graduates of both sexes. 
submitted comprised a full state- 


ment of the reasons for 


The report 
the change recom- 
mended, many of which were peculiar to the 
institution immediately concerned. The con- 
viction was expressed by the committee that 
there is a fundamental difficulty ‘in the way 
of success of co-education in Tufts College. 
and that this difficulty 


the whole 


lies in and pervades 
student body, growing stronger 
rather than diminishing.” It appeared from 
the investigation that the sentiment against 
co-edueation prevented many staunch sup- 
porters of the college from sending their own 
daughters to Tufts. and, in many cases their 
sons also, 


Naturally, such persons would not 


recommend Tufts to others.’* The earnest- 
ness of the committee in avoiding half-way 
measures is made evident in their report, from 
which we quote the following: “It is our con- 
viction that 


f and when any move for the 
segregation of the women in Tufts College is 
undertaken it must be complete. Your 
committee, after carefully weighing and con- 
sidering all the phases of the matter as herein 
set forth, respectfully present: That, in their 
opinion, the best interests of this institution 
That the 


best way of accomplishing this is by the estab- 


require a separation of the sexes. 


lishment of an independent college for women. 
That the importance of the matter is so great. 
that even though the financial resources are 
not at this moment at hand to meet the extra 
cost, the action should be taken at the earliest 
possible moment, and efforts be made at once 
to secure the necessary funds therefor.” 


THE ENGLEWOOD EXPERIMENT 


During the past four or five years several 
experiments in segregation in the high school 
of the Middle West have been undertaken. The 
most notable of these is that of the Englewood 
High School, Chicago, conducted by Principa| 
not only attracted 
wide attention, but has been followed in -ev- 
eral other high schools; hence it may be said 


Armstrong, which “has 


to represent a tendency of more than pas-ing 
importance, There are, however, cer 
tain problems pertaining to the instruction of 
young people during the adolescent period 
which have been recognized by all teachers, 
and for which, in the opinion of Mr. Arm 
strong, segregation offers the best solution. 
The first of these problems is that of the im- 
maturity of boys as compared with girls at 
the usual age of entrance upon the high school. 
In respect to this difference Mr. Armstrong 
says: ‘When the boy comes to the high school 
at about fourteen he is from one to two years 
less mature than the girls at the same age, and 
so is unable to approach the work with the 
same degree of seriousness and will power.’ 


The second problem to be considered is the 
difference between the two sexes in respect to 
predominant interests and mental capacity. 
‘In all the languages,’ says Mr. Armstrong, ‘the 
girl excels. The power of verbal memory be- 
ing stronger and her patience with such a 
task being greater, she is better adapted to 
learn a language. In all sciences 
the boy has the advantage in spite of his lack 
of general maturity. He is a keener observer 
and a more logical reasoner. The girl needs 
a more elementary course to train her powers 
to see and classify. The boy loves to try ex- 
periments, and so is capable of doing much 
more work in that line.’ From the excess of 
girls over boys in the high school classes it 
follows, according to Mr. Armstrong, that 
‘the methods of the recitation have undergone 
an unconscious evolution to adapt them to the 
girl type.’ This explains in part, he thinks, 
the lack of interest shown by boys in high 
school studies and their early withdrawal from 
the schools.”* 

















education for boys. 


/DUCATING BOYS IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


\ prominent German educational expert 
fiery devoting some years to the observation 
idy of the problem of co-education in this 
y, remarked to the writer that he was 
ed that no such a thing existed in the 
States as co-educational high schools 
ileges, that the institutions which bear 
ime were in reality women’s colleges to 
Americans very foolishly entrusted the 
tion of their boys. In spite of all such 
tions, however, the policy of co-education 
be likely to hold its own, so much a part 
educational system has it become, were 
| for the widespread movement for voca- 
“So far as can be judged at 
ncipient stage of the movement,” says 
Commissioner Brown, “it is likely to lead to 
provision of separate schools or depart- 
uts for boys and girls at the moment wien 
‘tional specialization begins.” In an ad- 
s before the New England Women’s Club,* 
Dr. Snedden, State Commissioner of Educa- 
in Massachusetts, made some very sug- 
gestive statements. 


training. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


Vocational education for girls is no less 
ecessary in modern society than vocational 
All women in civilized 

ety should be workers and producers, and 
n order that they may work and produce well, 

should have training along the special 
ues of their aptitudes and probable fields of 
ceational effort. When it is said that all 
omen should be workers and producers, it 

f course, understood that the largest sin- 
“ie vocation for women is that of homemak- 
iy. with all that that implies. Consequently, 

(ions for women may be divided into two 
es—the homemaking and the wage earn- 
ig . . . A few conclusions, then, with 

‘erence to the vocational education of girls 

ianifest. As far as practicable the period 
» sixteen should be reserved for school life, 
ilong with the necessary liberal educa- 
the latter years of this period should be 
fairly rich in the vocational education 
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which will contribute to health and mastery 
of the home arts and the social knowledge 
which may later function in the homemaking. 
At the same time, it must be realized that the 
girl must become a wage earner in some call- 
ing which will claim her attention for any- 
where from five to eight or ten years. As 
far as practicable, those vocations should be 
sought for girls, preparation for which is not 
too far removed from ultimate efficiency in 
the home, but it must be frankly recognized 
that the vast majority of wage-earning call- 
ings to-day open to young women have very 
little bearing on home efficiency.”* 

What could not be brought about in the 
name of culture, of morality, of religion, or by 
an appeal in the name of science to the laws 
of mental development is likely to be accom- 
plished without difficulty as soon as it is asked 
for on economic grounds. The increase of 
wage-earning capacity and industrial efficiency 
is a phrase to conjure with in this land of dol- 
lars and cents. When money speaks, we are 
willing to look into the case, and, if need be, 
pronounce our nation-wide experiment a fail- 
ure. 


UNLOOKED FOR RESULTS 


There are not wanting signs of dissatisfac- 
tion with the policy of co-education from 
quite another point of view. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1896, it was 
insisted that free silver would inevitably re- 
sult in driving all the gold out of the country. 
In a somewhat analogous manner, co-education 
seems to be resulting in preventing our boys 
from going through the high schools, which 
are at present crowded with girls; it resulted 
also in banishing men teachers from our ele- 
mentary schools, and they are rapidly disap- 
pearing from our high schools. A more abund- 
ant supply and a lower wage seem to be the 
determining factors in the rapidly growing 
feminization of our elementary and high 
school faculties. Miss Porritt, in a remarka- 
bly forceful article in the Educational Review. 
May, 1911, points out the inevitable deteriora- 
tion in the citizenship of the country resulting 
from entrusting the education of our boys ex- 
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FROM EAST TO WEST 


What three men, each successful in his line of work, 





from three different sections of the country, have to 


say of Ritchie’s Primer or SayitTATION : 


Clarence H. Dempsey. Superintendent of Schools, Malden, 
Massachusetts I examined Kitchie’s Primer of Sanlia- 
tion with pleasure It is one of the best and 
most practical books of the kind I have seen, and is writ" 


and interest 


en on sensible lines, 


Rev. Francis Rellly, Professor of Biology, 8t. Ignatius Col- 
ege, Ohicags: Primer of Sanitation ts opportune. Its 
reatment of this Important subject is consistent through - 
out and convincing rhe direct result of a:quaintan:e 
with this work, owing in great part to its concreteness in 
illustration, incident and statistics, must be to enlist the 
student's co-operation In the cause of general health, :- 
tilthis Is accomplished in the case of the Individual stu 
dent, we cannot look for effective sanitation 


F. B Pickel, M. D., Oregon Slate Board of Health, Medford 
Oregon: Vitchie’s Primer of Sanitation should be used as 
a textbook in eve y pu! lie sehoo!l in the I) nited States. 


World Book Company 
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Murphys Hotel a Annex 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Locate 


Hotel in the City. 





JOHN MURPHY, Manager 





who are not enfranchised 
The objec- 


clusively to women, 


and, therefore, not citizens. 
tions which she points out are not confined to 
but apply with 


force to the elementary 


are 
the period of adolescence, 
equal if not greater 
schools. Her well worth con- 
“There is one side of the question 


although it is 


arguments are 
sidering. 
which is curiously neglected; 
an aspect of the most serious import to the 
future of the nation, and that is the political 
consequence of putting the training of our 
citizens and voters—our future representatives 
in the State legislatures and in Congress, our 
future Presidents and Cabinet Ministers—into 
the hands of a class that consists of individuals 
who in the full sense of the word are not citi- 
zens, and who have no part or lot in the poli- 
tics and of the country. Greece 
used her slaves as tutors for the sons of free 
men. Rome also put education into the hands 


of a slave class, and, naturally enough, as these 


government 


slave-taught youths grew up, they failed te 
measure up to the traditions of their free fore- 
fathers; they lost the habit of government and 
the power of ruling over great nations; and 
the glory of Greece departed, and Rome fell 
beneath the onslaught of the free men from 
the north.”—Catholic Educational Review. 


(Concluded next month. ) 





FAITH. 
O World, thou chooseth not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread 
Bid then the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


—George Stantayana 
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“Tiere is A Gift That All Will Enjoy” 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
THE Merriam Wesster 


' It is a GIFT to be treasured, admired, and 
© used by all members of the family. This 
’ NEW CREATION is far more than a 
E Z| single volume,—more than a single gift. 
a It is truly a library in one book, equiva- 
~ lent in type matter to a 15 volume 
a encyclopedia. 
fe The NEW INTERNATIONAL is unques- 
tionably the one gift more than any other that 
A a teacher will enjoy. 
It is useful, practical, authoritative, lasting, attractive. The a 
longest to be remembered after the holiday season has passed. Why not 
'. give yourself the pleasure of owning and using the New International? 


400,000 WORDS. 2700 PAGES. 6000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The only Dictionary with the New Divided Page. 
Cas @ en oe x Mention this Journal and receive 


=> G&C. MERRIAM. Co., , SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Aids to History Teaching an? History Study 





IC 


“Nutshell Outline Summary of American Histary,”’ 


€ 1014 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


mond Training School 


For Kindergartners 
Virginia Mechanics Institute Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


Two years’ courses in iedesuanten Theory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Rees 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Biack- 
board Work, Sin ng and Folk Dances. Post-grad- 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open 
to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of 
age not accepted. For further information address 


Miss Lucy S. Coleman, 








Investment in Orchards 





Old Dominion Orchards Co. 


WILL PAY 50% 


DIVIDENDS 





ANNUAL -:- 


—WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO—— 


Staunton, Virginia 


‘Outline Summary of English History,’’ and ‘‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’’ Designed especially for the 
State Examinations. the Schools, and Handy Refer- 
ence. Endorsed by Educators and Historians 


Price, 25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 





Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson, compiler, 
Principal High School, Kerrs Creek, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, or to 

J P. BELL COMPANY, Publishers, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


(A General History Summary in preparation.) 
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Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, Presiden 


Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty-five miles east 
of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and heaithfuiness. 
New modern dormitories. Facuity of University 
trained teachers. Courses of study up-to date and in 

struction thorough. Literary societies famous for ex- 
cellence of work. Society halls unsurpasted in South. 
Kates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
of views. a ss ee ft & a as 


ASTSECLC LCL CCC C SESE 


Address ] L. HARDIN, Secretary, Emory, Va. 
EESSESSSSSSSTESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSF 


VSESSESSSSS 3333333333333 


VUECLLS 





Old Dominion Patent Heating and Ventilating System 
Minimum Cost—Maximum Results 


Can use WOOD OR COAL. Expen- 


sive foul air flues unnecessary. 








STOVES, JACKETS AND MATS 


can also be furnished separately. 





WATER COOLERS, DRINKING 
FOUNTAINS, MAPS, GLOBES, 
CHARTS, CRAYONS, and every 


article needed in the School-room. 





Prompt sh ipment, quick deliveries, and low prices. 


VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS 2, Basten é 


SAMPLE 
SENT ON 
REQUEST 








->D 


Light, 
[nexpensive, 
Easy to 


put up. 





SCHOOL DESKS, BLACKBOARDS, WIRE 
GUARDS, TEACHERS DESKS AND 
CHAIRS, PORTABLE CHAIRS, 
IRON-END OPERA CHAIRS, 
Shipped from SCHOOL WAGONS. 


Richmond, : a 
i alt Full assortment of Water Coolers with Fountains. 
Virginia 
Low Freight Rates Guaranteed, Send us your order. 


Virginia School Supply Co., "S's: Bane" 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Is DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SysTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. Its TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. ITS DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its nconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as-an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics 


The extraordinary success of Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics was to be ex- 
ected. The wide use and popularity of the older series, the reputation’ of their 
stinguished author, and his recognized familiarity with the trend of the teaching 
of arithmetic made it a foregone conclusion that these new books would be perfectly 
adapted to modern school conditions. How well this promise has been fulfilled is 
evident from the fact that within sixty days Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics were 
officially adopted for exclusive use by the States of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Florida. They are equally suited for use in the schools of Virginia. 


¢) 
I 
a 


Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics differ from other books in many ways. They 
represent a natural evolution in methods, not a revolution, They devote every 
page to arithmetic; other subjects are not taught principally, and arithmetic only 
incidentally. ‘They do not devote valuable time to foolish fads and hobbies, nor do 
they aim to give a maximum amount of heterogeneous information in a minimum 
amount of space. They do not half teach each topic and then postpone its applica- 
tions. Facts and principles are driven home immiediately by plenty of practice. 


The problems are rational and practical, and so numerous as to provide an 
amount of drill sufficient for pupils of any ability. They make the teacher's work 
light, and they make the pupil a rapid and accurate mathematical machine. The 
problems are properly graded. They are not numerical puzzles, nor are they based 
upon unreal conditions. Bewildering statistics, very large numbers, and problems of 
undue difficulty are omitted. Instead of going to a foolish extreme, they give the 
business applications in use at the present time in business houses. 





Milne’s Arithmetics are the choice Milne’s Progressive Arithmetics 
of most teachers. They produce results 
which last. The points they drive into a bea gt. ede acoaal ™ 
the pupil’s mind go in straight and stay College, Albany 
in. They do not come out. Consequent- 
ly, they enable him to do better work 
and to do it more easily. These books 
give satisfaction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Published in Two Forms: 


A Three Book Series 
A Two Book Series 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 


Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $139.00. For those not holding such appointments $197.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School rm 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 


COURSES:— 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
. Farmville, Virginia. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


State (Normal and Industrial School | 





FOR WOMEN 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 





























A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 
Full Faculty of trained experts. 
Practice school of 700 pupils. 


Seven courses. 


Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 


Expenses moderate. 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


L The College 


In a SO, Se Se eae a oe eae oenane oeiiastn Ap siney Edeostion Bapiick 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Eco args an 
Lan , English Literature, French, General Geology, Germ German, Greek, History talian, Latin, Nee 
matics hilosophy Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virtue of the electi Sa ieeieee oe Peenreare ann Ceena cay ne oS 0 lege camien of ent 
four-year courses, leading $e tha denvee of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. . 


IL, wise of Graduate Studies 


This de in which the same fundamental subjects are ones as in the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts — Bachelors wd ape pe the opportunity of specializing in such direetions as — 
choose and of acquiring the a of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly 
those who desire to take the nae Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, 7 Oat 
may be taken by any student wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Il. Department of Engineering 


Four of em courses lead to in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, M , and Chemical Engineering 
Large - a lighted Deih tant end . Fulloutfit of Fidd Instruments. bly yo Pattern 
Shop, M and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work i Chem 
istry, tpatpuaal ae et Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics, Physics and istry. 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years. An pe ne mg 8 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


VY. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medieal instruction in the environment of an old 
and famous University. 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good college courses in Biology, Chemistry, and either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital, which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients, and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character, who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College aad Graduate Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum, 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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The Authorized Supplementary Readers} : 
: 














STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 
(Adopted for Exclusive First Supplementary Use) 


A series of five readers brimful of the best literature in the world. The advanced 


volumes contain many ‘‘ literary wholes, 
affords a real course in literature. 


not condensed by editing. The series 





Makers of Virginia History Makers of American History 


By J. A. ©. CHANDLER, Ph. D. By 7-2 c. ire fa one 0. P. CHITWOOD, — 
. ‘ *rofessor 0, ist , iv. of West V 
(Adopted for Exclusive Supplementary Use) = v oe Sa a et 











31S pages.... 60c. 

356 pages ...... ASe. a : — 
0 Stories of exploration. adventure, reform, ta 
Interesting, vivid accounts of the real invention—in short, the inspiring accounts ce 

builders of Virginia from 1607 of men who have wielded a great influence 

to the present day. in our Nation. 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


IMPORTANT MACMILLAN BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS | By Kate F. Oswell and C. B. Gilbert. 


This is a series of seven books—a primer, five graied readers, and a higher literary reader. They are the 
latest and most complete contribution to the art of reading in schools. The primer is unique, being a continued 
story of four children and their friends, illustrated by photographs of real children. Readers I-V are the most 
carefully graded of modern readers, containing only «hoice literature suited to children. The higher literary 
reader is a book of standard literature, withnotes and questions to stimulate study and to develop appreciation. 








A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By Edna Henry Lee Turpin, Mecklenburg, County, Va, 12mo. Cloth. , xviii+478 pages. 90 cents net. 


This book is a successful attempt to tell the story of the American people in a simple, connected, vivid way, so as to make 
their history interesting, and their past and present probiems intelligible to young students. Events are described with dus 
regard to their relative importance. Especial emphasis is laid on the advance in inventions, education, science, literature—al 
the wonderful progress of peace. The study of this text will be eminently useful In the teaching of American History so as 
inspire true patriotism and to train children for honest, earnest, intelligent citizenship. The book is fully and attractively 
illustrated, and contains the usual] Lessem Helps and an abundance of maps. 


LATEST AND BEST ARITHMETIC: Pure and Simple! 
PRESTON-STEVENS ARITHMETICS 


By DeFOREST A. PRESTON, Principal Public School No. 164, Brooklyn, New York, and EDWARD L. STBVENS, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC STANDARD ARITHMETIC 
(for use in the Third, Fourth and Fifth Years) (for use in the Sixth, Seventh and Bighth yeas) 








The Macmillan Company “'v'ccocn moaasntael 








